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Professional Directory 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
Engineering Testing & Inspection 
Development — Research — Consulting 
Main Laboratories Hoboken, N. J. 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, New York, Philadelphia 


L. COFF 
Consulting Engineer 
PRESTRESSED CONCRETE STRUCTURES 


Design, Estimates, Construction 
Methods, Supervision 


198 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 


Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


JOHN J. MORAN 
Consulting Engineer 


Communications Exclusively 
Accounting — Appraisals — Financing — 
Rate Cases 
Engineering of Communications Systems — 
Additions — Rehabilitation — Maintenance 
— Relocation of existing systems and asso- 
ciated apparatus and installations. 


605 N. Maple St., Cookeville, Tennessee 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 


KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS 


ABBETT-McCARTHY 
Engineers 


Ports, Harbors. Flood Control, Irrigation, 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, nsultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


436 East Beau — — GTON, PA. 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 


7 Hayes St. Jackson, Michigan 


GEORGE H. ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineers 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project Engineering 
Production Designs—Planning 
Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1315 S. Clarkson St. Denver 10, Colo. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
Engineers 


Industrial-Design-Management 
National Newark Building 


744 Broad St. NEWARK 2, N. J. 


Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 


ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Consulting * Design * Reports 
¢ Mechanical ¢ Electrical ¢ Civil 
¢ Industrial Buildings 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 


Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC, 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
Industrial Water and Waste 


16: Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna, 


EMERSON VENABLE 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


LOEDDING ENGINEERING CO., INC 
Consulting Engineers 
Design and Detail 
Industrial and Commercial Planning 
Bridges, Material Handling 
Structures of all Types 
Reinforced Concrete and Foundations 


500 Merchant Street Ambridge, Penna. 


BRANDON H. BACKLUND 
Consulting Engineer 


Civil and Structural Engineering 
Roads and Streets, Surveys, Plats, Maps, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 

Foundations 
Bridges, Industrial and Commercial Builé 
ings, Grandstands, Swimming Pools, in 
concrete, steel and timber 


4017 Lake Street Omaha 3, Nebrask 


LOUIS W. MOXEY, 3RD 


Consulting Engineer 


ELECTRIC PAWER AND LIGHTING 
FOR INDUSTRY 


DESIGN REPORTS SUPERVISION 
230 N. Camac St. Philadelphia 7, Ps. 


Professional Engineers . .. 
It is to your advantage 
to use this 


Professional 
_ Directory Service 


For further information on 
monthly rates, please write 
to: 

THE BUSINESS MANAGER 
THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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Economie Design of 
Rectangular Reinforced 
Conerete Sections 


By T. P. O’Suttivan. A complete study of the factors aris- 
ing in the design of rectangular reinforced concrete sections 
to resist direct stresses. 76 pages, $2.75 


Electro-Plating,. 6th Edition 


By Samuev Fiero & A. DupLtey Wert. A standard work, 
containing the latest methods used, the principles under- 
lying modern processes, and the plant and apparatus em- 
ployed in every branch of the work. Includes analysis of 
solutions. 540 pages, $6.00 


Fluid Pressure Mechanisms 


By H. G. Conway. Comprehensive treatment of the mech- 
anisms of hydraulic, pneumatic, and compressed gas systems 
and equipment. 218 pages, $5.00 


Modern Air Conditioning. 
Heating and Ventilating 


By W. H. Carrier, R. E. CHerne & W. A. Grant. The 
second edition of this well-known work includes the latest 
developments and concepts as well as material never before 
presented in book form. 574 pages, $10.00 


Plasties and Building 


By E. F. Macraccart & H. H. CHampers. A highly detailed 
study of the chemistry, manufacture and uses of plastics 
with emphasis on their application in the building and allied 


industries. Illustrations in color. 181 pages, $12.00 


Positive Displacement Pumps 
and Fluid Motors 


By Warren Witson. A compact treatment of the descrip- 
tive and theoretical background necessary for a thor- 
ough understanding of the principles of design, testing 
and operation of positive displacement hydraulic pumps 
and motors. 250 pages, $7.50 


Practical Engineer 
Pocket Book, 64th Edition 


Edited by N. P. W. Moore. This well-known reference 
presents the basic information necessary for the working 
engineer. Contains many tables, charts, diagrams, and 
other pertinent data. 750 pages, $3.00 
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these Pitman Books on your Reference Shelf... 


Preeision Measurement 


By Jack JoHNson. Contains easier and more accurate solu- 
tions—by mathematical calculations—to precision tool in- 
spection problems where the gage or instrument cannot 
be directly applied. 181 pages, $3.00 


Strength of Materials 


G. N. Cox, F. J. Germano & J. H. Bateman. A completely 
up-to-date work, emphasizing limitations and assumptions 
in the derivation of all formulas. 408 pages, $5.50 


Transformers 


By F. C. Connetty. Furnishes the engineer with trans- 
former know-how and allows him to proceed logically and 
methodically in designing a special transformer for a specific 
application. 490 pages, $7.50 


Wood Technology. 3rd Edition 


By Harry D. TrEMANN. A comprehensive treatment of the 
versatility of wood as a raw material, its processing, and the 
methods of utilizing it. 396 pages, $6.00 


FREE EXAMINATION FOR 10 DAYS 
ON ANY TITLE... . CLIP OUT 
AND RETURN COUPON TODAY. 


To: PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send the following books, which I have checked, on 
10 days’ approval. At the end of 10 days, I agree to pay 
‘for the books, plus a few cents for postage and delivery, 
or return them postpaid in good condition. 


Economic Design of Rectangular Reinforced 
Concrete Sections 

Electro-Plating 

Fluid Pressure Mechanisms 

Modern Air Conditioning, Heating and 
Ventilating 

Plastics and Building 

Positive Displacement Pumps and Fluid Motors 
Practical Engineer Pocket Book 

Precision Measurement 

Strength of Materials 

Transformers 

Wood Technology 
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“Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and the just may 


repair.” 


George Washington 


Kenneth E. Trombley, 
Editor 


David A. Heller, 
Staff Writer 


Arthur F. Beck, 


Business Manager 
George J. Nicastro, 


Chairman, Publications 


Committee, NSPE 


NATIONAL 
SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL 


ENGINEERS The Amer 
N. Washington 5, D. C 


FOUNDED 1934 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


A Report On Engineering-Management 
NSPE's survey of more than 350 top-flight ex- 
ecutives who manage over |,000 plants employ- 


ing 45,000 engineers finds that communication 


between management and engineers must be 
improved. 


Engineers’ Week, 1952 
A round-up of activities all over the nation during 
Engineers’ Week. You'll be amazed at the effec- 
tive job of public relations you and your fellow 
engineers have done. 


The State Presidents' Conference ......... 
A report on the State Presidents’ Conference at 


Cleveland. 


19 


Report Shows Lack of Funds Limits 
Essential Activities 
Lack of funds is slowing up the work of NSPE. 
Inflation is making budget problems tougher. 
You'll want to read this report on a matter vital 
to your society. 


22 


ican Engineer is published monthly b 


sible for o 


inions expressed in signed articles. 
NSPE and 


REGULAR FEATURES 


Professional Postscripts ................. 
What's New—New products of interest ... 


Advertising Representative: 


J-V Associates, 
274 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Member, Controlled Circulation Audit 


Telephone: ORegon 90078 


the National Society of Professional Engineers, 1121 15th St., 
Entered as Second Class Matter Feb. 8, 1948, at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., 
under act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1952, by the National Society of Professional Engineers. Not respon 
Subscription Rates: $2 per year in advance to members of 
ts Affiliated Societies; $3 per year in advance to non-members in U. S. 


A. and its possessions, 
Canada, and Mexico. Foreign, $4 per year. Single copy, 35c. 
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We Are Proud To Present 
a Condensation of a Report On 


IMPROVE ENGINEERING- 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared@ily ‘NSPE’s 


Professional Engineers Conference 
Board for Industry) 
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The Beginning ... 


What follows on these pages is a condensation of a survey report on “How 
To Improve Engineering-Management Communications.” The survey of 350 leading 
firms was conducted by NSPE’s Professional Engineers’ Conference Board for Indus- 
try, as the beginning of the Society’s intensified public relations program. The 
program, supported by contributions from members, is designed to reach the em- 
ployers of engineers with our messages. We think this report is an excellent begin- 
ning. Nearly 10,000 copies are now on their way to influential men in industry, 
education, and government. 

You can help distribute this important work. On pages 12 and 13 of this 
issue, you will find information on how to obtain copies for a special price to 
Society members of $1.00 each. It is hoped that each Society member will aid in 
distributing this important information. 


Read the condensation below and then order the full report to round out your 
knowledge of the subject. Then place the report where it will do the most good. 


Sincerely, 


/s/ C. G. ROUSH 


C. G. Roush, Chairman, 
Public Relations Committee, N.S.P.E. 


How To Improve Engineering-Management 
Communications 


—A Condensation — 


Introduction—Part One 


RADITIONALLY, the relationships of engineers and man- 
Posen in American industry have been close and cor- 

dial. Many of our greatest firms were formed by engi- 
neers and carry on an essentially engineering-based busi- 
ness. As the largest professional group in industry, engi- 
neers have long provided one of the most important sources 
of top management men. 

Accordingly, engineering staffs are usually considered 
well-informed on the management aims and long-range 
planning of their companies. For the past ten years, how- 
ever, the size, complexity, and dispersion of typical engi- 
neering staffs have been steadily increasing. It has become 
more difficult for managements to maintain the bonds of 
communication which inspire confidence and bring out 
the best in cooperation from their engineers. 

This loosening of the lines of communication has taken 
place during the period of a developing shortage of engi- 
neers and an increasing load of technical development 
work in industry. Industrial executives have recognized 
this trend and many have sought to reverse it. They have 
done this not only as a means of obtaining the best per- 
formance currently from their engineers, but as a perma- 
nent, progressive step in improved engineering-manage- 
ment relations. 

The problem for most managements has been to develop 
effective methods and materials for keeping their engi- 
neers informed, and in turn, to learn what is of interest 
and importance to their technical people. The need is for 
practical techniques of proven usefulness which are broad- 
ly applicable in industry. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers felt an 
effort to find the answers to this problem might be made 


by making available to management the experience of a 
wide segment of industry. This study is the result of a 
survey of a representative group of industries relying to 
varying degrees on engineering activities. It is not ex 
pected that the communications program of a huge cor 
poration will be applicable in detail to, for example, a 
small firm using only a few engineers. But the approach 
to the problem as revealed by management attitudes on 
communications techniques should be useful both to big 
companies and to small ones. 

For instance, during the survey, one Vice Pres 
dent of Engineering for a major company said, 
“How can I still keep in personal touch with all of 
our engineering departments with the amount of 
work I now have? I’ve just discovered that one of 
our plants is still pinning hopes on a program thal 
headquarters lost interest in six months ago. ! 
would like to talk to all of our folks but just can’t.” 
Presenting a different attitude, a manufacturing 
company president crisply stated, “It’s up to super 
vision to keep engineers informed. Just send the 
word down the line.” 

The survey on which this study is based was nation 
wide, carried on by means of questionnaires, personal it- 
quiry and consultation. Questionnaires designed to obtail 
information from management and engineering heads wert 
prepared with the counsel and advice of leading industrial 
executives. The study was conducted in such a manner 
as to obtain a fair picture of engineering-managemell 
communications methods throughout a representative se 
ment of industry. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Asterisks (****) shown in the text denote 
deleted portions of the copy. 
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Introduction—Part Two 


Who Were Surveyed—And What 
They Do 


Chapter Summary 


Who holds the top en- 


Who replied? gineering job? 


@ More than 350 compa- @ Chief Engineer is the top 
nies position in most compa- 
@ They employ over 2,- nies 
000,000 people @ He reports chiefly to the 
@ They have 1,000 plants top executive officer 
@ They are engaged chief- 
ly in manufacturing 


How many engineers do they employ? 


@ More than 45,000 

@ Most of them do only engineering work 

@ The majority of non-technical jobs filled by engineers 
involve sales 


Companies all over the U. S., totaling more than 350 
in number, replied to this survey. To identify them as 
to activity and size, a series of key identification ques- 
tions were asked. These are the questions, abbreviated, 
and the cumulative answers: 

Q. What does your company do? 

A. Companies that replied are engaged in over 100 sepa- 
rate fields of production, design and engineering activity. 
These activities ranged from sanitary ceramic design work 
to the manufacture of half a million automobiles a year 
and thousands of different mechanical devices. Manufac- 
turing, which employs the greatest number of engineers, 
was the largest single field of activity reported, accounting 
for 60 per cent of the replies. 

Q. How many plants does your company 
operate ? 

A. Companies replying had from 1 to 200 plants. The 
total replies represented more than 1000 plants. 


Q. How many people are employed by your 
company ? 

A. The number totaled 2,007,370, ranging from 20 to 
200,000. 


Q. How many engineers do you employ and what 
percentage of them spend the majority of their 
time on technical work? 

A. More than 45,000 engineers are employed by these 
companies and 95 per cent of them spend the majority 
of their time on technical engineering work. The number 
of engineers employed by each company ranges from 5 
to as high as 4,400 for oné organization. 

Q. Does your company employ young engineers 
for non-technical positions, and if so, for what 
types of work? 

_A. The majority of companies, 72 per cent, said that they 
did not use young engineers for non-technical work. 

The 28 per cent who do use engineers in non-technical 
work listed the following non-technical positions filled by 
engineers : 


General Management 
Including purchasing, production, ad- 
ministration, and general supervision 54 per cent 
Sales & Merchandising ................ 37 “ 
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Q. What is the title assigned to your top engi- 
neering position, and what is the title of his im- 
mediate superior? 

A. This question disclosed that the chief engineer is a 
mighty important executive. Companies replying said that 
71 per cent of their chief engineers hold the top engineer- 
ing positions. Vice Presidents of Engineering hold 18 per 
cent of the top jobs and Directors of Engineering 8 per 
cent. Miscellaneous titles such as Technical Director ac- 
counted for 3 per cent. 

Additionally, this question disclosed that the top engi- 
neering executives reported to the head of the company 
in the majority of instances. Following is a percentage 
breakdown on this point: 


Top Engineers Report To: President ..... 48 per cent 
Vice President . 30 “ “ 


General Manager 13 “ “ 


Executive 
Vice President 9 “ “ 


Chapter I 


The Lines of Communication— 
Who Participates 


Chapter Summary 


What communications 
Typical communica- system prevails in indus- 
tions networks try? 


@ The “happy” circle sys- 
tem 

@ The “unhappy” efficient 
inverted “Y” 

@ How firms develop a 


® The pyramid or inverted 
“Y” is indicated 

@ The chief engineer is at 
the apex or control point 

@ The large bulk of engi- 


neers form the base of 
the pyramid and have 
little participation 


particular system 


Where do engineers fit 
in the communications 
system? 


Can improvements be 
effected? 


@ Broader participation by 
engineers in company 
planning wherever prac- 
tical could improve en- 
gineering - management 
relations 


@ Chief engineers enjoy 
widest participation in 
company planning 

@ Project engineers are 
also well integrated 

@ Engineering staffs are 
kept close to their tech- 
nical work 


BRecenrty, psychologists at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology conducted a group of significant experi- 
ments on industrial communications. Their object was to 
determine the effect of different kinds of communications 
networks on group performance. 


In the experiments, two groups of people were arranged 
to represent two opposite types of organization. One group 
of five people was arranged in a circular pattern, com- 
municating with one another as in Figure I. The other 
group was arranged in the hierarchical pattern of an in- 
verted Y, shown in Figure II. 

Both groups were given the same problem and told to 
solve it by exchanging messages. 

The circular group had higher morale, but was not as 
efficient as the “Y” group. The central person in the “Y” 
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arrangement assumed the position of leadership and was 
happy but the other members lost interest. These results 
verified what experience in actual practice had shown. 
People at central points in a communications network tend 
to be the most satisfied while those on the fringes are likely 
to be more discontented. 

To test the adaptability of the two groups, another ex- 
periment was performed in which both were given the 
same kind of problem as before. But this time, however, 
minor changes were periodically introduced into the pro- 
ceedings. The results of this experiment showed that the 
more democratic, contented circular group had greater 
adaptive and survival powers. The inverted “Y” had be- 
come too specialized to adapt to rapid changes although 
they had been more efficient at a particular task. 

This result again helped confirm the belief of some 
managements that more participation in company affairs 
will mean better performance. However, the tests also 
suggest that the best morale is not necessarily synonymous 
with highest efficiency. 


By means of this communications pattern, often found 
in small companies and within individual departments of 
larger companies, work is accomplished less efficiently but 

* each member of the group is “happier” and more adaptable 


to change. 


Many companies have solved this dual problem of adapt- 
ability vs. efficiency and broad vs. centralized participa- 
tion along the lines dictated by their industry. Stable or- 
ganizations like public utilities require less flexibility, while 
firms in the intensely competitive consumer products field 
must be ready to adapt to shock and rapid change. 


What The Survey Disclosed 

To determine where engineers stand in relation to top 
management on this problem of participation, the NSPE 
survey asked what levels of engineering personnel par- 
ticipate in management planning on a series of important, 
everyday topics. 

Figure III shows the percentage distribution of engi- 
neers who participate in planning on each topic. 

In interpreting these results one fact becomes strikingly 
apparent. The Chief Engineer is the key figure in man- 
agement-engineering communication and enjoys the broad- 
est participation in company planning. Except for two 
areas, corporate organization and finance, the chief engi- 
neers of industrial organizations participate more broadly 
in company planning than do Vice Presidents in Charge 
of Engineering. Of course, in a number of companies the 
positions of Chief Engineer and Vice President of Engi- 
neering are combined as the top engineering job. 


Project engineers also enjoy participation in manage 
ment planning. Figure III shows that they figure pronj. 
nently in planning on engineering matters, new producy 
and processes, and purchasing. 

Members of the engineering staff also are representej 
in planning in the majority of industrial companies. Fig. 
ure III shows that individual engineers participate in ep. 
gineering matters, new products and processes, and em, 
ployee training. Percentage-wise they have negligible pap. 
ticipation in other activities. 


Conclusions 

. . . the Survey shows relatively minor participation by 
engineering staffs in management planning. This indicat 
that managements have a fertile field for experimentation 


in improving engineering-management communication byf 
broadening the base of participation. Since engineering 


staffs contain the bulk of all employed engineers, improve. 
ments in this area could do most toward developing bette 
engineering-management relations. The most satisfied ep. 
gineering employee will be one who knows what the com 
pany is trying to achieve, and how his individual efforts 
contribute to the results produced by the organization, 


Chapter II 


How Management Gets the Opinions 
of its Engineers 


Chapter Summary 


Do managements want the opinions of engineer 
on management problems? 

@ A large majority ask for them 

@ The Chief Engineer is the key figure in “upward’ 
communications 

@ Project and executive engineers are consulted to a con 
siderable extent 

@ Engineering staff people are consulted to a lesser exten! 


How do managements get opinions? 

@ Mostly by the verbal methods of conferences and 
meetings 

@ Impersonal methods are used to a very small extent 


Do companies consider their present opinion 
gathering methods successful? 

@ A large portion are not satisfied 

@ Many companies are actively seeking improved method 


EnpustriaL managements have found that employees lilt 
to have their opinions sought. Virtually no one resent 
being asked for his opinion’ and advice. In fact, he is 
usually flattered and often will make useful contributions 

To determine to what extent managements make ws 
of this prime communications tool, the Survey asked, 
“Does your company seek the opinions and suggestions 
of its engineering people on general management?” 4 
majority of companies, 88 per cent, replied “Yes,” while 
12 per cent replied “No.” These figures indicate that mos 
managements have established—or have tried to establish 
—an “upward” channel of communications affording thei 
engineers a means of expressing themselves. 

An examination of the “No” returns rev 
that they come almost uniformly from small o& 
ganizations employing less than 25 engineers. Fot 
the most part these firms are engaged in extractivé 
industries, i.e., oil, mining, or ore processing, 
The Survey further asked what the company problem 
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were upon which the different engineering levels are in- 
yited to comment. The results of this inquiry are revealed 
in Figure III. The percentage distribution of participation, 
as in Figure IV, shows that the Chief Engineer is again the 
key figure. Except on the subject of Sales and Promotion, 
he has broader participation in “upward” communications 
than any other person in the engineering hierarchy. 

Project engineers and engineering staff members have 
approximately the same relatively minor participation as 
in Figure III, showing that the pyramid scheme of au- 
thority and participation is consistent throughout most 
company organizations. 


How Does Management Invite Participation? 

The Survey asked how management gets the opinions 
and suggestions of its engineers on the subjects listed in 
Figure IV. The answers showed the following percentage 
distribution: 


These returns demonstrate the wide use and apparent 
value of group get-togethers on company problems. The 
relatively negligible use of suggestion boxes indicates that 
when management desires the opinions of its engineers 
it expects them to be articulate and confident enough to 
seek the ear of higher authority. 


Conclusions 

It is apparent from the answers that the majority of 
managements want the opinions and suggestions of their 
engineering people on a broad range of company affairs. 
The very slight majority that is satisfied with present 
methods of obtaining this information indicates the need 
for improved techniques. 


Figure II 


An example of the inverted Y communications arrange- 
ment frequently found in industry. The executive at the 
fork of the Y has the position of authority and control of 
Communications both up and down. The extent and nature 
of the information he permits to flow downwards often 

etermines the morale of the lower echelons. 
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Figure III 


These charts show how companies reported participation 
by their engineering people in management planning on 
a variety of topics. 


TOPIC: Strictly Engineering Matters 
Extent to which different 
engineers participate in 


Engineers who participate _ planning in all responding 


in planning companies 

Vice President in Charge 21% 

18% 
TOPIC: Corporate Organization 

TOPIC: Finance 

Vice President in Charge .................. 59% 

6% 


TOPIC: New Products and Processes : 
Extent to which different 
engineers participate in 


Engineers who participate _ planning in all responding 


in planning companies 

Vice President in Charge .........6..00000: 25% 

14% 
TOPIC: Employee. Training 

Vice President in Charge ................-- 24% 

TOPIC: Purchasing 

Vice President in Charge .................. 28% 

39% 

TOPIC: Plans for Expansion 

Figure IV 


These charts show the extent to which companies seek 
the opinions and suggestions of engineers on various man- 
agement topics, 


TOPIC: Engineering Subjects Solely 


Extent to which different 


Engineers whose opinions engineers contribute 


are sought opinions 
View im Charge ... 22% 
(Figure IV continued next page) 
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Figure IV 
(continued) 
TOPIC: Product Design 
Vice President in Charge ........ busisneee 23% 
Chief Engineer ............... 35% 
TOPIC: Production 
Vice President in Charge .................. 27% 
Engineering Staff ...... 


TOPIC: Sales and Production 
Extent to which different 


Engineers whose opinions engineers contribute 
are sought opinions 

Vice President in Charge ......... 

Chief Engineer .......... 


TOPIC: Customer Services 


Vice President in Charge ................ .. 30% 
Engineering Staff ............ 
Chapter III 
What Engineers Want to Know About 
Management Policy 
Chapter Summary 


Do engineers ask about management policy? 
@ A large majority of companies report requests for 
information 


What do engineers want to know about? 

@ Opportunity, expansion and new products claimed the 
greatest interest 

@ Security, benefits, and financial affairs claimed rela- 
tively little attention. 


What opportunities do the interests of engineers 
present to management? 

@ Opportunity to stimulate the average engineer’s inter- 
est in the economic facts of industrial life 

@ Opportunity to show engineers how their primary in- 

terests are served by overall company success 


Tue Survey asked companies if they receive requegy 
from their engineers for information on managemey 
policy. A large majority, 86%, replied “Yes.” The “Ng 
reply was 14%. A study of the “No” returns showed thy 
they come largely from small, non-manufacturing orgap, 
izations. 

The Survey then asked management to indicate on why 
subjects engineers most frequently requested information, 
The percentage results of the query are as follows: 


Opportunities for Advancement 22%, 
New Products and Processes Contemplated ..... 144 
Technical Trends in Industry ............... 


8%, 
Sales end Harnings 7% 
Sales Promotional Activities ..,............4. 5% 


Company Financial Status ............. 


* * 


Chapter IV 


The Media of Engineering-Management 
Communications 


Chapter Summary 


How do managements Do_ engineers receive 
communicate with their any special communica 


engineers? tions attention? 

@ Line of supervision is @ A majority of companies 
the predominant single provide no special com 
method munications for their 

@ Personal discussion engineers 
methods outrank all @ Large companies do the 
others most in specialized eng: 

® Newsletters and seminars neering communication 
are used effectively in a @ A large majority of al 
number of companies companies take eng: 


neers into their conf: 
dence on special busines 
situations which  affed 
engineering 


How can communications methods be improved! 


@ By providing special management communication 
channels to engineers where none exist 

@ Increase the participation of management men in meet 
ings with engineers 

@ Supplement line of supervision communications wilh 
the effective conference method wherever possible 


Bow managements communicate with their enginees 
can be as important as the information communicated. 
To discover what methods are in most frequent use, col 
panies were asked how management messages are pit 
sented. The percentage frequency of different methods i 
use are as follows: 


Line of Supervision ............. 30 per ceal 
Personal talks by Executives ....... 238 “ @ 
Regular Engineering Conference ...23 “ 
Management Newsletters .......... 12 


Engineering Seminars ............ 7 


The majority of companies, 90 per cent, employ mor 
than one medium of communication. The most frequell 
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combination includes verbal line of supervision commu- 
nication, personal talks by executives and regular engi- 
neering conferences. 


Newsletters 
Management newsletters and engineering seminars are 


generally employed by medium-sized to large organiza- 
tions. The newsletters are generally directed to super- 
visory employees and may contain material ranging from 
a friendly chat by the president to a detailed analysis of 
the company’s financial position. 


% 


Seminars 
A number of companies have found seminars uniquely 


suited to improving engineering-management relations.. 


One such successful program by a major firm operates 
as follows: 

Once a month, members of the engineering and research 
staffs meet after work for dinner in the company audi- 
torium. Engineering and research staff members select 
speakers, plan the program and preside at the meetings. 
Following dinner, an executive from engineering, research, 
production, sales or some other department gives a talk 
on the nature of his work in relation to company opera- 
tions in general and to the technical staffs in particular. 


After his talk the speaker is usually questioned at length 
by those present, and provides new and valuable informa- 
tion to the entire group. Recent graduates and newly- 
employed engineers have found these meetings of great 
benefit. Longer-service technical people have used them 
to discuss and improve basic relationships, such as be- 
tween production and engineering. General management 
is well pleased with results and has provided speakers 
from every level as they were invited. 


Specialized Publications 

To determine if and how engineers receive special at- 
tention on communications, the Survey asked, “Is your 
information program on management aims and long-range 
planning more comprehensive for engineers than for other 
employees ?” 

The replies showed that a majority, 63 per cent, did 
not provide special information while 37 per cent did. 


* * 


The 63 per cent of companies which reported 
that their information programs were no more 
comprehensive for engineers than for other em- 
Ployees employ the bulk of all the engineers 
covered in this Survey. In these firms the number 
of engineers is usually small in comparison to the 
total of all employees. Specialized information for 


engineers in these companies comes down the line 
of supervision through meetings, directives and 
special reports. 


* % 


Chapter V 


Developing Management Potential in 
Trained Engineers 


Chapter Summary 


Do firms consider engineers potential managers? 

@ 92 per cent of companies look to engineers for man- 
agers 

@ 99 per cent of companies have managers who are engi- 
neers 

@ A large proportion of engineer-executives are licensed, 
professional engineers 


Do companies inform their engineers of their 
future opportunities as managers? 

@ Most companies report no particular information plan 
on this subject. 

@ Companies who do advise engineers of opportunities 
do so during the introductory training program 

@ However, over 50 per cent of the companies ‘have no 
formal training programs 


How can engineers be better informed on their 
management opportunities ? 

@ By company executives frequently spelling out how 
engineers can prepare themselves for management 
responsibility 

@ By less reliance on non-specific examples of advance- 
ment by which some companies expect engineers to 
observe and benefit 

@ Through the wider adoption of training programs es- 
pecially prepared to integrate engineers with manage- 
ment and its problems 

*% * * 

The Management Potential of Engineers 
The Survey attempted to determine whether manage- 

ments consciously look to their engineers as candidates 

for executive posts—and encourage them—or whether the 
process takes place without plan. 

Managements were asked, “Does your company con- 
sider professionally trained engineers potential general 
management executives ?” 

The majority of companies, 92 per cent, replied “Yes.” 
The minority, 8 per cent, which replied “No” were chiefly 
small firms in non-engineering fields, i.e., food, tobacco 
and novelty manufacturing. A few manufacturing com- 
panies qualified their “No” answer by saying that they 
looked for qualified people in all fields of specialization. 

As a corollary question, the Survey asked each com- 
pany how many of its executives are trained engineers. 
All but two companies replied that they had engineer- 
executives. 

The proportion of engineer-executives to the entire ex- 
ecutive staff ranged from more than 50 per cent for about 
a third of the companies to 100 per cent for 15 per cent 
of the firms. Several large manufacturers listed 50 or more 
management executives with engineering training. 

The Survey also asked how many of these executives 
are licensed, professional engineers. The answers here 
ranged from 20 per cent, among the firms with more than 
half of their engineer-executives licensed, to 60 per cent 
among those firms with from one to ten licensed engineers. 

(Continued next page) 
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Chapter VI 


How to Improve Communications— 
Recommendations and Summary 


Chapter Summary 


Management Attitude 

Toward Communica- 

tions 

@ Must want upward com- 
munication as a matter 
of policy 

@ Must recognize benefits 
of better morale and per- 
formance can come from 
good communications 

@ Must be prepared to con- 
duct a program of im- 
provement 


How to Introduce Im- 
provements 


@ What an “Engineering 
Audit” is and how to 
conduct one 

@ Importance of reviewing 
and testing present pro- 
gram 

@ Need for key engineer- 
ing executive to take di- 
rection of program 


Acting on Audit Find- 

ings 

@ How to introduce new 
media 

® Gaining support of top 
management needed to 
effect change 

® Finding strengths and 
weaknesses of present 


program 


Improving Present Con, 

munications Methods 

@ How the new Phillip, 
6-6 technique works 

@ How to better condug 
discussion meetings 

Importance of selecting 
right meeting leaders 


Marks of a Good Communications Program 


@ Elements of good programs now in use in indust 
@ How more professional employees may be reached with 


management messages 


@ Importance of group meetings 

@ How management letters can be used 

@ Bulletin boards and their effective use 

@ How some companies use special publications 

@ Need to coordinate communications program—wher 


help can be obtained 
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BRecentty, a leading U. S. firm set out to determine 


a mi why ideas didn’t flow upward to management as easily 
hil as orders flowed down. A study panel of management men 
ks Me was assigned the job of finding out what it takes to assure 
the company an effective way to get information from 
onda lower echelons. Specifically, their investigation was aimed 
* : at discovering what the barriers to communication are, 
rie, how to remove them and how to select the best media for 
continued effective communications. 
The findings of the panel put most of the blame 
for poor communications on management people. 
The panel found difficulty in convincing manage- 
ment people that getting information from sub- 
dusty) ordinates is a genuine problem. 
od with Discussing the authoritarian attitude of supervisors the 


panel noted, “Listening and acting on the basis of what 
subordinates think, not what we think, is absolutely es- 
sential to realistic management.” If management doesn’t 
first “dispel impatience with subordinates” and what they 
are saying, all its group meetings, written reports and 


The investigating panel reported that the worst of the 
problem is solved when management understands that it 
bears the responsibility for poor communications and has 
the exclusive authority to effect improvements. The first, 
and essential step in making improvement is an earnest 
desire on the part of management to try to understand 
the interest of its employees as people and to create a cli- 
mate in which communication can flourish. With such a 
climate a host of personal and mechanical techniques and 
communications methods can be applied with good re- 
sults. Without the proper climate all the techniques in the 
book are likely to fail. 


Introducing Improvements 

Assuming management sincerely wishes to im- 
prove communications with its engineers it can 
undertake a project of review and revision includ- 
ing the following steps: (The complete report tells 
how to conduct the Engineering Audit.—Editor.) 


-wherf individual praise will be useless. 


(Continued next page) 


the Front Office 


| F you are the average engineer, you have 

only about an even chance of getting your 
ideas and opinions to the people who count. 
Why is this? What has happened to the days 
when executives and engineers really talked 
things over? Are engineers truly the “for- 
gotten men” of industry? 


THIS BOOK GIVES THE FACTS... 


This book, prepared by NSPE’s Professional 
Engineers Conference Board for Industry, re- 
cites the communications experiences of 350 
top industrial firms. How To Improve Engi- 
neering-Management Communications is al- 
ready recognized as one of the most outstand- 
ing pieces of engineering literature to be 
published in years. 


For $1—a special 14-off price 
to NSPE members—you will 
receive answers you have been 
searching for. Here are facts Send 
and figures—a professional sur- 
vey for professional men! 


ORDER SEVERAL 
COPIES TODAY— 
GIVE THEM TO 
FRIENDS AND 
BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATES 


LOOK AT THESE CHAPTER TITLES .. . 


The lines of industrial communication— 
Who participates 


How management gets the opinions of its 
engineers 


What engineers want to know about manage- 
ment policy 


The media of engineering-management 
communication 


Developing management potential in trained 
engineers 


How to improve communications—Summary 
and recommendations 


(The reverse side of this coupon is blank) 


National Society of Professional Engineers 
1121 Fifteenth Street, Northwest ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 


copies of the NSPE Research Report entitled How to Improve 
Engineering-Management Communications at the special NSPE price of 
$1.00 per copy. 


(0 Payment by check or money order enclosed. 
C] Please bill me. 
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1. Conduct an “Engineering Audit” to determine as ac- 

curately as possible how all members of the engi- 
neering staff feel about their present communications 
with management. Properly conducted, reported and 
applied, an audit can be the best guide for manage- 
ment on what engineers want to know about their 
company and how management can tell its story most 
effectively. More personalized than a poll or survey, 
an audit is the best way for each company to find 
the basis for a communications policy with its par- 
ticular group of engineers. Once policy is determined 
for a specific group, a variety of communications 
techniques and methods may be employed. 

2. Review present communications techniques and test 
their effectiveness. Engineering audit findings will be 
a pertinent guide as to whether or not present com- 
munications methods and media are effective. The 
views of the engineers on the receiving end of down- 
ward communications are management’s only clues 
as to whether they are being heard and heeded. If 
meetings and conferences of engineers and manage- 
ment men are currently being held, but are not con- 
sidered wholly satisfactory, new techniques and topics 
may be introduced. (The complete report relates 
how to improve techniques.—Editor. ) 


3. Have a single top management man responsible for 
regular engineering-management communications. 
Usually this man will be the Vice President of Engi- 
neering or Chief Engineer who, as the Survey deter- 
mined, is the key figure in the communications net- 
work. 

The top engineering executive has the greatest stake 
in the improved productivity of his engineers through 
the better morale and more efficient supervision that 
improved communications promise. 

* * * 


Engineers and Public Relations 

To determine the attitude of industrial firms toward 
their engineers engaging in public relations activities, the 
Survey asked if engineers were encouraged, and how, and 
what activities were suggested and supported. 

A large majority, 92 per cent, of firms replying stated 
that they encouraged their engineers to engage in public 
relations activities. Also, the majority of companies re- 
plied that public relations participation is encouraged by 
an advanced management policy. 

As the following lists will show, firms exhibit a generous 
and enlightened attitude toward engineering participation 


(See Other Side) 


in public relations. However, the methods of communicgf 
ing management’s interest in having engineers participalg 
in public relations appear inadequate in a large numbe 
of organizations. Some of the methods given are: “Bulle 
tin board notices,” “well-known policy,” “by example? 
“individual initiative.” These approaches cannot be cop 
sidered the most effective and stimulating means of caug 
ing people to act. 
* * *% 

General Suggestions on Company Operations 

To determine if companies find their engineers intep 
ested in company operations outside of regular duties, the 
following question was asked: “Can you cite any instance 
in which the volunteered suggestions of engineers on sub. 
jects other than their specific assignment have been @ 
value to your company ?” 

This question brought an unusual number of identical 
replies. Of those replying, 50 per cent said, “Too numep 
ous to mention.” 

The specific examples cited ranged from a new design 
of watermark for a company’s stationery to a saving @ 
$100,000 per year for the organization. Several large com 
panies in the electrical and machinery field reported that 
they had cash award, or war bond award, suggestion syg 
tems. Engineers participate in those systems with all other 
employees and have contributed many innovations outside 
their specified field of work. 

Among the miscellaneous contributions of engineers 
thinking to their company’s operations the most frequently 
mentioned were labor-saving methods and standardization 
of routines. Purchasing improvements, expediting of sales 
inquiries, faster construction procedures and many other 
valuable suggestions were noted. The incidence of volun 
teered suggestions reported was spread about evenly over 
both large and small organizations. With the exception of 
the few companies using suggestions systems, engineers 
communicate their suggestions and recommendations 
through line of supervision or informally to the responsible 
authority. 


The 


Conclusions 

Industrial firms show a very considerable use of execu: 
tives who are trained, professional engineers. They also 
have more than ordinary interest in their engineers a 
potential future managers. However, the majority of com 
panies have no specific methods of keeping engineers 
stimulated and aware of their opportunities in manage 
ment. 
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Attractive window displays told Akron, Ohio, citizens 


by 
WATIOMAL SOCIETY of 
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WATER SUPPLY 


The Memory Lingers On... 


ENGINEERS’ WEEK, 1952 


Two months have passed but Engi- 
neers Week, °52, continues to make 
news. Reports are still coming in but 
itis hoped that the stories that follow 
will include at least edited versions of 
all submitted. If we have missed you, 
please accept our apologies and won't 
you call the oversight to our attention ? 


—The Editors. 
ARIZONA SOCIETY 


Governor Howard Pyle proclaimed 
Engineers’ Week in Arizona. In the 
Tucson area the work was directed 
by Engineer Fred Jobusch, who used 
the entire Southern Chapter as a 
working committee. There was a daily 
broadcast on the Town Cryer pro- 
gram about engineers and engineer- 
ing. “The Dream Builder” was also 
broadcast as well as spot radio an- 
nouncements. Engineer Art Mann 
spoke at the Lions Club on Monday, 
Industrial Committee on Tuesday, 
and the Rotary on Wednesday. Many 
other speeches were given by promi- 
nent members of the Chapter. In 
Phoenix, Mayor Nicholas Udall pro- 
claimed Engineers’ Week. Engineer 
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Reamy Fitch was Chairman of all ac- 
tivities and arranged for special radio 
and television shows. The local unit 
also appeared on the “Breakfast in 
Phoenix” program on the Liberty 
Network on Wednesday morning. 
James E. Hastain is State Chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee. 


ARKANSAS SOCIETY 


Engineers’ Week was celebrat- 
ed generally throughout the state 
and in Little Rock many local 
engineers made talks before civic 
groups. R. J. Rhinehart was in 
charge of the state celebration, 
and organized the extensive pro- 
gram that followed. The big 
meeting of the week in the Little 
Rock area was held during the 
afternoon of Washington’s birth- 
day. At this time a resolution 
was adopted offering the assist- 
ance of the Arkansas Society 
toward the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the Arkansas Highway 
Department. Much worthwhile 
publicity was obtained because 
of this action. 


about professional engineers. 


CALIFORNIA SOCIETY 


The East Bay Chapter arranged for 
window displays in downtown Oak- 
land in Berkeley, radio time over 
KLX, in cooperation with John K. 
Chapel, nationally known news com- 
mentator, and newspaper publicity in 
the local papers. ‘The window dis- 
plays appeared in the show windows 
of the Kaiser Company, Western 
Electric, American Trust Company 
and others. 


COLORADO SOCIETY 


Engineer Gilbert B. Carter re- 
ports that activities in the Moun- 
tain State during the Week in- 
cluded the Annual Meeting of the 
Society, Engineers’ Day at the U. 
of Denver, and the Highway and 
Building Conferences at the U. of 
Colorado. 


The Governor of Colorado and 
the Mayor of Denver issued offi- 
cial proclamations highly prais- 
ing the profession. Very success- 
ful publicity was obtained 
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Above, left: An Engineers’ Week display in Ft. Wayne, Ind. Right. In Miami, Fla., the mayor signs a p 
L. to r. are: Jules P. Channing, State Chairman, Engineers’ Week, and Pres., Miami Chapter, FSPE; Chelsie J. Senerchis, of § 


roclamation, May 


Mayor of Miami, a professional engineer; E. A. Anderson, Nat’l. Dir., NSPE and County Engineer, Dade County; aig ™M. ¢ 
J. J. Bennett, Pres., Professional Engineers’ Association of Southeast Florida. 


through seven show windows in 
the downtown area of Denver. A 
special poster was devised and 
used in public places including 
the window displays. 


DELAWARE SOCIETY 


The radio show, “A Leap in the 
Dark,” was given over station WDEL 
on Monday, February 18th, and fol- 
lowed on Thursday with a radio show 
on WDLTV, featuring Clarence 
Evans, President of the Delaware 
Society. Public displays were placed 
in many buildings throvghout Wil- 
mington, including a number of 
schools. All trolley cars carried special 
flags honoring engineers. Governor 
Albert N. Carvel, issued a special 
proclamation, as did James F. Hearn, 
Mayor of the city of Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SOCIETY 

On Monday evening members 
of the District Society visited the 
new Washington Post Building. 
NSPE’s Executive Director Paul 
H. Robbins spoke briefly. The 
District of Columbia’s Engineers’ 
Week program was rounded out 
by several radio and television 
shows. 


FLORIDA SOCIETY 


The celebration in Florida was 
centered around activity in nearly 
every section of the state. State 


‘Chairman was Jules P. Channing, 


President of the Miami Society; co- 
chairman for Southern Florida, J. J. 
Bennett, not a member of NSPE but 
President of the Professional Engi- 
neers Association of Southeast Flor- 
ida; Chairman for Gainesville and 


James J. Lyons, Borough President, proclaiming the Week in the Bronx, N. Y. 


Seated, I. to r.: 


Arthur V. Sheridan, P. E., Commissioner of Borough Works; 


Edward B. Fitzpatrick, President, Bronx County Chapter, NYSSPE; and Borough 
President Lyons. Standing, |. to r.: Kenneth A. Epstein, P. E., Chairman Engi- 
neers’ Week Committee; and Daniel J, O’Connell, P. E., Ist V. Pres., Bronx 
County Chapter, and Professor at Manhattan College. 


whic 

Jacksonville was John Kiker, 
Vice President of the Florida Socieh, Feb 
Highlights included two banquex— . 
one in Miami and attended by 260e.8 N 
gineers, architects and city official, 


Mayor Chelsie J. Senerchia, was gues 
of honor. Another banquet held ing P'8 


Gainesville which includes the Jack. Stan 
sonville area, was attended by 15) ag! 


guests. Rad*o activities of the Miami 
Chapter included 15 minute radio pr. Keld 
grams on February 16, February 18 
and February 23, plus spot announce. 7 
ments throughout the Week on abou ; 
6 local stations. O'Dc 
Public speaking talks were given ti 
three Rotary clubs and to four Ki the 


wanis clubs during the Week. Will, 

INDIANA SOCIETY Schor 
Engineers’ Week in_ For 

Wayne was sponsored by sixa§ 


gineering societies. The Wee Unive 
was proclaimed by Governor 
Schricker and then Mayor Harn 


W. Baals of Ft. Wayne. Next, Ak 
specially designed poster was dix— heer: 
tributed with nine local indwg uted 
tries utilizing them in display™ in tl 
Exhibits by industry were alu§ Calki 
used in high schools wihf Mich 
speeches about the profession the p 
ing given to the students. Bel 

The local transit company 
ried an Engineers’ Week car Engi 
in all of its coaches. Radio aged 


was used frequently with two 
cial fifteen minute programs be 
ing held plus many spot a 
nouncements. 


MARYLAND SOCIETY 


The Honorable Theodore R. 
Keldin, Governor of Maryland isi 
a proclamation designating Hag 
neers’ Week as did the Mayor of Bil 
timore, Thomas D’Alesandro, 
National Director O. W. Turpin 
ports. Various television stations Wa 
utilized including station 
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Above, left: Gov. C. Elmer Anderson of Minnesota signs a proclamation. Standing, |. to r.: Ned Brandt, Sec’y. to Mayor 


Hoyer of Minneapolis; Edward K. Delaney, Mayor of St. Paul; Charles W. Britzius, Pres., Minneapolis Chapter, MSPE; 
W. L. Hindermann, V. Pres., MSPE; Prof. James J. Ryan, Pres., St. Paul Chapter, MSPE; and N. Ted Waldor, V. Pres., 


St. Paul Chapter, MSPE. 


Above, right: Officers and members of the St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Society of Professional Engineers look on as 
Mayor Joseph M. Darst signs the proclamation designating Engineers’ Week in St. Louis. From |. to r. in back of the 
Mayor are: J. C. Parmely, Secretary of the local chapter; Col. Malcom Elliot; E. S. Rehagen; Frank Kriz, City Director 
of Streets and Sewers; Brice R. Smith, Sverdrup and Parcel; Conway B. Briscoe, City Director of Public Utilities; Chas. 
M. O’Brien, Better Business Bureau and President of the St. Louis chapter; and John T. Heard, Sr. 


which broadcast the proclamation as 
part of its news program on Friday, 
February 15. 

The Week’s celebration started out 
in Maryland with a 15-minute televi- 
sion program on Sunday night, Feb- 
ruary 17 over station WMAR, the 
program titled “Is our American 
Standard of Living in Danger?” 

A regular dinner meeting was held 
on February 19, with Governor Mc- 
Keldin as honored guest. Another 
television show was held on February 
21 over station WAAM. This latter 
television program included President 
O'Donnell of the Society acting as 
moderator with two outstanding en- 
gineering educators in Maryland on 
the panel. The educators were Dr. 
William M. Kowenhoven, Dean of the 
School of Engineering of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and Dr. S. S. Stein- 
berg, Dean, College of Engineering, 
University of Maryland. 


MICHIGAN SOCIETY 


About ninety special Engi- 
neers’ Week posters were distrib- 
uted to large engineering firms 
in the Detroit area. Mr. Paul 
Calkins, President-elect of the 
Michigan Society, appeared on 
the program “Press Conference” 


a feature of station WXYZTV on 
Sunday, February 17. Wednes- 
day night, February 20, Mr. Bert 
Robb, admiralty attorney of De- 
troit, spoke on the subject of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Mayor AI- 
bert E. Cobo issued a proclama- 
tion designating the Engineers’ 
Week. 


MINNESOTA SOCIETY 
The city of Duluth celebrated En- 


gineers’ Week with a proclamation 
by Mayor George W. Johnson and a 
speech by City Attorney Harry Wein- 
berg. The attorney told the Arrow 
Head Chapter, that they should con- 
sider recommending government ac- 
tion to exempt from the armed serv- 
ices, draft students with an aptitude 
for engineering. 

As the Mayor signed the proclama- 
tion for Engineers’ Week, City Engi- 
neer Arthur Tews, a past president of 
the Arrow Head Chapter, presented 
a wooden hatchet to the mayor as a 
symbol of the earliest American serv- 
ing instrument. The hatchet was also 
billed as “a facsimile of the one used 
by Washington when he chopped 
down the cherry tree.” 

The Minneapolis and Capitol Chap- 
ters of the Minnesota Society, did a 


great deal of work in connection with 
publicity for Engineers’ Week. Mayor 
Eric G. Hoyer of Minneapolis, Ed- 
ward K. Delaney of St. Paul and the 
Governor of the State, Mr. C. Elmer 
Anderson, all signed Engineers’ 
Week proclamations. 


MISSOURI SOCIETY 


Heading the list of proclamations 
of Engineers’ Week was Governor 
Forrest Smith, who proclaimed the 
Week. In St. Louis, Mayor Darst 
signed a proclamation. Another high- 
light in St. Louis was the telecast by 
Engineers Brice R. Smith, Frank 
Kriz, and Col. Malcolm Elliott over 
KSD-TV on February 17. They dis- 
cussed the St. Louis-St. Louis County 
Expressway Plan. 

In the Western Chapter, Mayor 
Kemp of Kansas City again pro- 
claimed the Week in recognition of 
the engineering profession. Three 
radio and television broadcasts were 
made by members of the Chapter dur- 
ing the Week. Past President C. G. 
Roush, spoke on February 19. Ernest 
kK. Howard was on a telecast on Feb- 
ruary 20. A radio panel discussion 
was presented by President Lytle, 
K. H. Larkin, and A. C. Kirkwood. 


Former President Herbert Hoover’s 


Below, left: City Engineer Arthur Tews, right, presents to Mayor George W. Johnson a wooden hatchet, a “symbol of the 
earliest of American surveying instruments,” following the signing yesterday of a proclamation by the mayor designating 
“Engineers’ Week” in Duluth. From left, are: Commissioners E. A. Bodin and C. H. Barnes, Mayor Johnson, Commis- 
sioner C, D. Goldsmith, Commissioner Ralph G. Fiskett and Tews, a Past President of the Arrowhead chapter, MSPE. 

Below, right: Rhode Island Gov. Dennis J. Roberts signs proclamation. L. to r. are John V. Keily, Past President, RISPE; 
Arthur Mather, Jr., Nat’l. Dir.; Robert B. Strong, Past President; Vincent DiMase, Past President; Frederick H. Paulson, 


President; and Domenico A. TIonata, V. President and Chairman, Public Relations Committee. 
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telegram to Public Relations Commit- 
tee Chairman Earl F. Dunkle is 
published. 


1952 Feb 12 8 18 PM 


“New York N. Y. L 12 
Earl F. Dunkle 
718 East Armour Blvd. 
KS City 

The Engineer has the fascina- 
tion of watching a figment of his 
imagination emerge with the aid 
of science to a plan on paper. 
Then it moves to realization in 
cement, metal or energy. Then 
it brings new jobs and homes to 
men. Then it adds to the security 
and comfort of these homes. 
That is the Engineer’s high priv- 
ilege among professions. It is 
this which inspires our profes- 
sion and has placed it as a most 
vital force in our nation. 

Herbert Hoover.” 


A special program was presented 
at the meeting of the Western Chap- 
ter on February 21. Col. William M. 
Spann was awarded a certificate of 
merit in recognition of the contribu- 
tion that he has made to his com- 
munity, his country, and to his pro- 
fession. Major General William J. 
Staton and Bruce Williams, Chair- 
man, State Registration Board for 
Architects and Professional Engi- 
neers, told of many of Col. Spann’s 
professional, military, and civic serv- 
ices. 

There was also a special meeting 
of the Engineers’ Club of Jefferson 
City at which time the Mayor’s proc- 
lamation was issued. 

Southwest Chapter’s proposed ac- 
tivities for the Week were reported 
by Committee Chairman George Irey. 
These include radio announcements, 


newspaper releases, speeches before 
civic clubs and groups, high school 
groups, and window displays. 

The climax of Engineers’ Week in 
Jefferson City was reached with a 
luncheon meeting of the Jefferson 
City Engineers’ Club at the Missouri 
Hotei. Mayor Arthur W. Ellis, a 
guest, read his proclamation of Engi- 
neers’ Week and was presented with 
an honorary membership in the Club. 
Feature speaker at the meeting was 
Fount Rothwell, who, in his talk, 
urged that engineers take a positive 
attitude about obtaining peace rather 
than seeking to gain peace through 
the prevention of war. 


NEBRASKA SOCIETY 


Engineer George E. Miller, 
President of the fledgling Ne- 
braska Society, reports that it ob- 
tained good publicity throughout 
the state during National Engi- 
neers’ Week. Governor Val Peter- 
son proclaimed Engineers’ Week 
as did the Mayor of Omaha. The 
radio script “The Dream Build- 
er” was presented on radio and 
numerous spot announcements 
were also secured. The state 
looks forward to an even greater 
program next year. 


NEW MEXICO SOCIETY 


Engineer C. E. Barnhart, Presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Society, de- 
veloped plans for Engineers’ Week. 


State branches of ASCE, ASME, 
ATEE and AIMME, cooperated in the 


program. 


NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY 


City Manager Morris M. Cohn of 
Schenectady tied-in the appointment 


of an engineer to a special city pla 
ning commission with Engineep 
Week. The man appointed wa 
NSPE member, Everett S. Lee. Othe 
activities in Schenectady included 
special religious talk by Reverend 
Daniel Brink discussing the religiogs 
aspects of the engineering professiog, 
followed by a TV show on WRGBTY 
dealing with engineers in civil de 
fense. Another show on station WSNY 
dealt with women in the engineering 
profession. On Thursday, over stg. 
tion WRGBTYV, well-known Prudenee 
Penney interviewed women in the 
engineering profession. On Thursday, 
February 2] there was a combined 
AIEFE, ASME meeting which dig 
cussed the power industry. General 
Electric’s general office news carried 
a two page pictorial article on engi. 
was in charge of the program. 

In New York City, Mayor Vincent 
neers on February 21. Mr. T. Diet 
R. Impellitteri, issued a special pro¢ 
lamation for Engineers’ Week as did 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. The 
Mayor said in part “We owe so much 
to the comparatively few who make 
up the engineering profession.” A 
highlight of Engineers’ Week was a 
broadcast over radio station WMYC 
in which Public Works Commissioner 
Frederic H. Zurmuhlen, Charles 
Molineaux, President of the State 
Society, John Riedel, Chief Engineer 
of the Board of Estimate, and Mr. 
John Walsh, Chairman of the State 
Society’s public relations committee 
participated. All are members of the 
Society. 

The Bronx County Chapter of the 
New York State Society participated 
in the nation-wide observance of En 
gineers Week. 


Hon. James J. Lyons, President, 
Borough of the Bronx. proclaimed 
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Colorado had its Annual Meeting during Week. Here are new officers, 1952-53. Engineers’ Week. On Feb. 20, the the 

Front row, |. to r.: Howard A. Lane, President Elect; George C. Hahn, V. Presi- Chapter joined the celebration by e 10 

dent; Hugh W. Hemple, President; Orley O. Phillips, Director, and George C. “Ea attenti 
, Sec’y. Back row: Lisle V. Wilson, Director; Alfred J. Ryan, Nat'l. Direc- they | 


Clevel: 


tor; Alvin O. Swanson, Treasurer; and Ralph W. Becker, Director. : 
Radio Station. Those who participat “tes 
ed in the discussion were: Edward B 

Fitzpatrick, President of the Chapter; NSPE" 

Daniel J. O’Connell, 1st Vice-Presi- C 

dent; and Brother Joseph, head 

department of Civil Engineering 4 i 

ps 

Manhattan College. Group’ 

With the cooperation of the othet B and w 

four chapters in the Metropolitan submit 

Area, a story about Engineers’ Week § March, 

was published in the Sunday New Seve 

York Times, Feb. 17. attenda 

~.. The Engineers’ Week Committee § toward 
 % was under the chairmanship of Ken § express 
i neth A. Epstein, Public Relations Of § organiz 
; ficer. Other members of the Commit unity 
tee were Engineers George J. ‘port: 
dividua 
' (Continued on page 31) Mr. 
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Front row, |. to r.: Perry Ford, Past President, NSPE; NSPE President-elect John D. Coleman; V. Pres. T. Carr Forrest, 
V. Pres. John F. Reynolds, President L. L. Dresser, Immediate Past President Sidney L. Stolte, V. Pres. C. G. Roush, V. Pres. 
George J. Nicastro, Treasurer R. B. Allen, and Past President Alex Van Praag, Jr. Second row: State Presidents H. P. Mathieu, 
Texas: S. Warth, Fla.; C. H. Evans, Delaware; D. A. Ionata, R. I.; C. B. Molineaux, N. Y.; R. L. Sweigert, Ga.; D. H. Pletta, 
Va.; K. D. Harrington, Calif.; and Vice Pres.-elect, Clarence T. Shoch. Third row: State Presidents H. J. Engstrom, Ark.; 
A. Hernandez, P.R.; R. C. Clark, Wisc.; A. D. Spicer, Ill.; E. K. Nicholson, Pa.; R. H. Myhra, N. D.; E. G. Hinshaw, Ind.; 
and P. H. Robbins, Ex. Director, NSPE. Fourth row: Nat’l. Dir. C. O. Mannes, Wash.; and State Presidents C. M. Lytle, Mo.; 
E. Larsen, Ohio; R. A. Freese, Pres.-elect, Ohio; B. E. Ryan, Ark.; J. E. Painter, Idaho; A. Pratt, Kansas; and M. E. McGeady, 
Md. Last row: C. E. Doell, Minn.; J. D. Carpenter, Pa.; C. E. Barnhart, N. Mex.; L. B. Allen, Tenn.; J. Griffiths, Neb.; and 


H. W. Hempel, Colo. 


Not shown in photo but attending: State Presidents E. J. Panish, Conn.; R. E. Argersinger, Mass.; P. S. Calkins, Mich.; 
G. Von Tobel, Nevada; and Frank C. Mirgain, N. J. 


Unity, Membership, Public Relations, 
Receive Top Attention of State Presidents 


membership, public relations and 

interprofessional relations were 
the four subjects that received top 
attention by the State Presidents when 
they held their Annual Meeting at 
Cleveland, March 13-15. 

Professional unity, reported upon 
by Alex Van Praag, Jr., Decatur, IIl., 
NSPE’s representative to the Explora- 
tory Group for Greater Unity in the 
Engineering Profession, explained the 
steps leading to the issuance of the 
Group’s December 15, 1951, report. 
and why the Society dissented and 
submitted a minority report. (See 
March, American Engineer). 

Several of the State executives in 
attendance reported upon the attitude 
toward unity in their own locale, and 
expressed an opinion that “few NSPE 
organizations would be satisfied with 
a unity group that did not give full 
mportance to the desires of the in- 
dividual.” 

Mr. Van Praag stated that “it 


in the engineering profession. 
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is too early to take final action. 
The rank-and-file engineers 
across the country should be in- 
formed of what is going on so 
that they can intelligently make 
up their minds as to what sort of 
a unity organization they desire.” 

Turning to membership, the offi- 
cials heard NSPE Membership Com- 
mittee Chairman Harry G. Kennedy 
of Charleston, W. Va., present a call 
for a vigorous membership campaign. 

Noting that the full committee had 
recently met in Washington, D. C., to 
iron out membership problems, the 
Chairman warned that the final suc- 
cess of any program would depend 
upon the “follow through” at the 
Chapter and State levels. Kits con- 
taining helpful material are now be- 
ing prepared and will be sent to those 
responsible for membership in the 
near future. 

“Membership is the Society’s sup- 
ply of oxygen,” Mr. Kennedy empha- 
sized. “Without members we do not 


—Photos by Jo Godley, P. E., Cleveland SPE 


grow, and unless we grow we are not 
doing our duty of serving the profes- 
sion and raising it to the standards we 
feel it should have.” 

With the preview release of the Re- 
port on “How To Improve Engineer- 
ing - Management Communications” 
(see page 5) ,the Society’s special pub- 
lic relations program was opened for 
discussion. 

Committee Chairman C. G. 
Roush explained how the Report 
was being distributed to upwards 
of 10,000 leaders in industry, 
government and education, and 
that the Nation’s press was being 
fully covered. 


“Stories telling of the importance of 
the Report have already been sched- 
uled for publication in Chemical and 
Engineering News, the New York 
Times, Business Week, and others,” 
Roush said. “We are going to make 
sure that everyone hears about the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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This is your department. Your contributions to it are solicited. We want 
your views on subjects that affect the engineering profession directly or indirectly. 
Please keep your contributions short, and remember that editing may be necessary 


to conserve space. 


Welcome, aboard! This is 
our second trip out and we 
think we’ve got a couple of 
items you'll find worth read- 
ing. We must admit that 
space is very limited this 
month, and that we promise 
you a greater variety in the 
future, but we’re sure you’ll 
be interested in the words 
of our guests. First, let’s 
meet 

Professor F. T. Mavis, 

Professor and Head, 

Dept. of Civil 

Engineering, 
Carnegie Institute of 

Technology, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Professor Mavis presents an 
educator’s viewpoint on that 
lively subject, the shortage. 
But why waste time, here is 
Prof. Mavis and a piece he 
has titled “Let’s Talk Plain.” 


“Our security depends on our 
capacity to out-plan, out-produce, and 
out-deliver all who would challenge 
our ideals. It depends on teamwork 
in research, in production, and in the 
exchange of goods and services. 

“Research is the business of scien- 
tists; adequate and economical plan- 
ning, production, and delivery-on- 
time is the business of engineers; free 
exchange of goods and services is the 
business of the market place where 
products of farm and industry change 
hands profitably. On these we depend 
for life as we know it and want it to 
be. If you.can’t get what you want— 
and if your boy in Korea or elsewhere 
can’t get what he needs—it’s bound 
to get worse unless we stop wasting 
trained mind-power and start training 
more engineers and scientists now. 
Everyone of us has stock in the kind 
of engineering and science that keeps 
our living standard from running 
down, from being torn down, from 


Your name may be omitted if you desire.— The Editor. 


being undermined. Each one of us 
who would be free shares in that 
wealth of brains and gumption that 
finds new and better ways to produce 
better things easier and cheaper. Just 
now our investment in engineering 
and science is in danger—and I say, 
‘Let’s talk plain.’ What can you and 
do? 

“They say 26,000 engineers will 
graduate in June, 1952; possibly 
17,000 in 1953, and only 12,000 in 
1954. Compare these figures with 
51,000 graduated in 1950 and 42,000 
in 1951. Remember that most of these 
men made their selections from job 
offers before commencement and 
there weren’t enough graduates to go 
around. Judge for yourself whether 
good engineers and scientists will 
be needed in the years ahead. I'll 
say more about this before I finish 
talking. 

“Why this shortage now? One 
reason: two or three years ago when 
freshmen should have been entering 
engineering schools in larger num- 
bers, word got around that engineers 
would be a drug on the market, and 
this bad guess was corrected too late 
to do any good. What’s more, any 
high school graduate can flash a fat 
pay check today—and some can’t pass 
that up for a freshman’s dink. Another 
reason: Armed forces are wasting 
engineers and scientists by assigning 
them to jobs that other men can do 
just as well — meantime leaving the 
critical shortages in engineering and 
science to be filled by inferior or 
unqualified people. 

“Who says so? Read the article, 
‘Let’s Make the Draft Make Sense,’ 
in the September 15 issue of Satur- 
day Evening Post by Admiral Ben 
Moreell, Civil Engineer Corps, USN, 
Retired, who is Board Chairman and 
President of Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation. Read also: ‘A Helluva 
Shortage of Engineers,’ by Lawrence 
P. Lessing in the September Fortune 


Magazine. Look around a little you. 
self. 


“Will opportunities last? Will good 
engineers and scientists be ‘a dime 
a dozen’ when we stop concentratin 
on both bombs and butter? Oy 
survival as a nation, our standard of 
living, and our very lives depend on 
an advancing technology that progres. 
sively demands more and better engi. 
neers and scientists. Structures, prod. 
ucts, services, transportation are 
becoming more and more technical, 
Electric power is expanding faster 
than ever; the chemical industry can't 
begin to meet its demands; air trang. 
port and communication is expected 
to work new wonders every year; ade. 
quate land and water transportation 
means building and maintaining bet. 
ter railways, highways, waterways, 
and pipelines; people and land and 
industries need water—under control, 
Construction and reconstruction is not 
only our greatest and most diversified 
industry—it survives or America dies 
with it. This means we must discover 
and improve materials, and methods 
of delivering and using them econoni- 
cally for the convenience and survival 
of free men. Certainly there are needs 
and opportunities for engineers nov, 
and beginning salaries are inflated be. 
cause technical men are so scarce... 
but will it last? 


“Suppose we have more inflation 
... or another depression? What of 
the need for engineers and scientists 
then? If ‘we’ produce profitably just 
about enough of everything ‘we’ want, 
and if ‘we’ deliver it to the market 
place at a price in goods and serv. 
ices that ‘we’ are willing to pay, ‘we 
have neither inflation or depression. 
(If you and I could fit comfortably 
into every ‘we’ in the last sentence we 
would have no labor troubles either!) 
It is the business of engineers and 
scientists to find new and better ways 
of producing things that are scarce; 
to find ways of converting a surplus 
here into meeting a demand there 
without needless waste; and to make 
the hauling interchange between pro 
ducer and consumer profitable to 
both. Engineers and scientists cant 
lick inflation or depression alone— 
but inflation and depression. cannol 
be licked without them. There wil 
be need for good engineers who have 
their share of resourcefulness and 
gumption. And those who are pit 
pared to meet a need usually receivé 
a corresponding share of return lm 
money and other satisfactions. (This 
is improving, too.) Experience # 
versatile civil engineers in peace, 
war, and in depression is evidence: 
Roughly, every other graduate @ 
vances from technical work to admit- 
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jstration and management—and one 
out of twelve advances to the rank 
of a consultant. 

“Look at engineering today through 
the eyes of a 1949 graduate who wrote 
this to me last winter: “The two years 
since | was graduated have been good 
ones. There has been plenty of hard 
work, six days weekly and some 
nights, and never a day off . . . but 
the recompense has been satisfactory, 
more than satisfactory. Not money, 
but the fierce joy of starting a job and 
fighting the thing through, over trou- 
bles that sometimes seem insurmount- 
able.’ He earns good money, too—and 
that’s not unusual. 


“ ‘WHAT CAN I DO?’ Let me sug- 
gest three things: First, check up on 
some of these things I’ve told you— 
and let me know if you find anything 
wrong. Second, think of any engineer 
in military service who is not doing 
an engineer’s job that taxes his capac- 
ity —and if you can think of any, 
write to your representatives in Wash- 
ington immediately and give them 
all the dope. But give it to them in 
a nice way — fully, factually, fairly. 
Your Congressman, your Senators, 
and your President are responsible to 
you for safeguarding your money, 
your manpower, your mind-power .. . 
and your United States that you en- 
trust to them. You have entrusted 
to them the right to use—but not the 
power to misuse — both manpower 
and mind-power to ‘provide for the 
common defense.’ Today, the one 
thing that no potential enemy has is 
the quality of mind-power and the 
spirited teamwork that has been de- 
veloped in engineers and scientists. 
Their power to discover new weapons 
and new defenses, and their capacity 
to plan and to direct production and 
delivery of enough-on-time is our 
most versatile ‘secret weapon.’ We 
must stop misusing it! We must put 
it to work in the research, training, 
production, and supply lines if the 
men on the fighting line are to get the 
best of what they need when they need 
it. Third, if you share my views, pass 
along the word that no one has better 
opportunity to help produce real 
wealth and security than a good engi- 
neer or scientist—and that he shares 
in the wealth and security he helps to 
create. A young man, or woman, who 
is qualified to enter a good technical 
college, brings some good with him; 
by the time he graduates, he has de- 
veloped it further; and by continuing 
a study after he leaves college 
he can wrestle successfully with any 
competitor. 


“THIS IS OUR JOB, as I see it: 
First, to teach your sons and daugh- 
ters by our example and to help them 
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learn to become the best and best 
balanced men and women they can 
—as professional men, as responsible 
citizens. Second, to explore, within 
our fields, more worthwhile secrets 
that Nature has always had, and to 
direct our findings into new channels 
that may add a little to man’s use and 
convenience — that is research and 
engineering. Third, to consult with 
men in industry, in government, and 
in public service who—like us—want 
to do more that is worthwhile, and 
to do it better, easier, and cheaper. 
If we do our job as teachers, scien- 
tists, and engineers and maintain our 
faith with you, and with your sons 
and daughters, we, too, will be counted 
among those who serve our Country 
in these times. 

“In plain talk, what do you say?” 


Thank you, professor, for 
a well-written story. Now, 
still on the shortage subject, 
let’s turn to a different 
approach. Let’s say hello to 

Engineer Charles Elcock, 

Pennsylvania SPE 
Here is his story and he 
calls it “The Retired Engi- 
neer’s Place In Industry.” 
O. K., Engineer Elcock, it’s 
your typewriter. 

“Much is heard today of the short- 
age of engineers and the need for 
more technically trained men in indus- 
try. This fact is generally recognized 
and the various technical societies 
have taken appropriate action to en- 
courage more students to take engi- 
neering courses and to encourage 
technically trained men to fill the void. 

“The first objective — encourag- 
ing young men to take engineering 
courses—is a proper step, looking to 
the future, but does not satisfy present 
needs. 

“The second objective — getting 
more technically trained men to take 
part in industrial expansion — in- 
volves the need for shifting technically 
trained men from non-technical jobs 
to technical jobs. Since most men, in 
their most active years, dislike shift- 
ing about, it becomes necessary to 
place more reliance on the retired 
engineer, who, because of age and not 
by reason of inefficiency, has been cut 
off from active practice by an arbi- 
trary date line. 

“The full use of the retired engineer, 
in this emergency, requires some edu- 
cation of industry and also of the 
retired engineer. 

“Industry should recognize— 

“(a) that the retired engineer will 
bring a wealth of experience, has 
learned how to work hard and will be 
a steadying influence; 

“(b) that it will be necessary to 


set up some system of excluding the 
retired engineer from the pension 
systems, now common in many 
companies ; 

“(c) that many engineers, over 65 
years of age, are endeavoring to earn 
18 months of covered employment 
to satisfy social security requirements 
for lifetime compensation; 

“(d) that many retired engineers 
are only able to accept part-time em- 
ployment, either because they have 
other interests requiring part of their 
time or because of health. Many re- 
tired engineers have enough to live 
on and feel no compulsion to sacrifice 
all the leisure time they have gained 
by retirement. It is true, however, 
that many retired men, regardless of 
their wealth, soon tire of their free- 
dom and are anxious to get back in 
harness again, for at least a part-time 
job. 

“The retired engineer or technician 
needs some advice, too: 

“(a) He must avoid the attitude 
that he is through and unwanted. 

“(b) On the other hand,- he must 
be willing to take positions of less re- 
sponsibility and lower pay than he 
had before retirement. 

“(c) Engineers or others retired by 
Civil Service under the U. S. Govern- 
ment or from state or municipal posi- 
tions, should understand that by work- 
ing for 18 months on a job covered 
by social security, they can retire 
again and receive compensation from 
social security up to $80 per month 
for life. This will be in addition to 
retirement pay received from U. S. 
Civil Service or retirement pay from 
state or city. In fact, almost anyone 
who reaches the age of 65 and has 
not previously worked in jobs covered 
by social security can now become 
eligible by working 18 months in a 
covered job. 

“The medical profession has indeed 
worked wonders in keeping people 
alive and efficient at advanced ages. 
It seems that recognition should be 
given to the fact that times have 
changed. 

“During this shortage of qualified 
engineers and technicians it behooves 
industry and the oldsters to get to- 
gether for the betterment of both and 
for the patriotic reason that the Na- 
tion needs the additional help that 
experienced men can supply.” 


Thanks, Engineer Elcock, 
and with your interesting 
review we’ve got to close up 
shop until next month. But 
first, thanks for your letters 
on this new feature — keep 
them coming, we'll use many 
of them next time. 

—The Editors. 
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BBecavse of inflation in all phases 
of our current economy, together 
with an ever-increasing program for 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, its Budget Committee, in 
reviewing the financial status of the 
Society and in preparing the Budget 
for the calendar year 1952, found it 
necessary to exert every economy pos- 
sible in order to present a budget 
which would be within the anticipated 
income of the Society. The Board of 
Directors at their 1951 Fall Meeting 
was presented this information and 
was asked to act upon Resolutions 
presented by two Member State Socie- 
ties requesting the Board to increase 
the National dues. 

As the result of these considera- 
tions, the Board of Directors re- 
quested a Special Committee com- 
posed of the Chairmen of the last 
three Budget Committees, the Chair- 
man of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee, and the Executive Director. to 
present a report on the financial status 
of the National Society. In response 
to this action, the following report is 
presented. 


This report will not deal with the general 
activities of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, since they have been 
presented in Annual Reports of the Society, 
copies of which have been sent to each 
member. Instead, the report will endeavor 
to give a very brief review of some of the 
elements which must be considered in evalu- 
ating the financial status of the Society. 

First, slightly over 97% of the income 
of the Society is received directly from the 
members through dues. The nature of thie 
Society’s activities does not immediately 
present sources of other income, with the 
possible exception of revenue from adver- 
tising in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. The 
Society is diligently working to increase 
this potential source of revenue, but ex- 
perienced advertising people tell us that 
appreciable income cannot be expected 
from this source for several years. In the 
meantime, such income as may be produced 
will of necessity, have to be used in the 
promotion of the AMERICAN ENGINEER as 
an advertising medium. 

It should also be noted with pleasure that 
the EIT membership in the National So- 
ciety has doubled in a little over a year. 
This membership is to be encouraged to 
the fullest extent possible, but it must at the 
same time be remembered it presents a 
financial burden. Of their $3.00 annual 
dues, $2.00 covers a subscription to the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER and the remaining 
$1.00 barely covers the costs of record 
keeping, etc. 

The Society is currently conducting an 


Report Shows Lack of Funds Limits Essential Programs 


Acting on Request of Board of Directors, Special Committee 


Reviews Financial Picture of NSPE 


extensive Public Relations Program as the 
result of the contributions made from the 
membership received from a campaign con- 
ducted during 1951. The funds thus derived 
will permit a continuation of this program 
through 1952. The expenses of this program 
are being maintained independently of the 
over-all Society Budget and will, therefore, 
not be considered in this report. 


How the Society’s Funds are Spent 


Committee Activities. The financial 
report of the Society shows expenses under 
this heading which are directly attributable 
to activities of the committees of the So- 
ciety. Also listed are costs incident to the 
development of the activity. In many cases 
these costs represent the out-of-pocket ex- 
penses for printing materials, reports, and 
services rendered by the activity. Expenses 
do not include staff salaries, Washington 
office clerical assistance in developing ma- 
terial overhead costs for equipment used, 
postage for distribution, and similar opera- 
tional costs. 


Administration. Administration  ex- 
pense covers principally the salaries of the 
Executive Director and the three profes- 


Illinois Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting. April 3, 4. Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria. 

Michigan Suciety of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting. April 18, 19. 
Hotel Hayes, Jackson, Michigan. 


New Jersey Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting. April 24, 
25, 26. Essex House, Newark. 

New York Society of Professional En- 

ineers—Annual Meeting. May 1, 2 and 

. Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

Corporation of Professional Engineers 
of Quebec—Annual Meeting. May 14, 15 
and 16. Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City. 

California Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting. May 15, 16 
and 17. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Pennsylvania Society of Professional En- 
ineers—Annual Meeting. May 16, 17. 

illiam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Massachusetts Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting. May 23, 
University Club, Boston. 

National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting. June 5, 6 and 7. 
Tulsa. 

Georgia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—6th Annual Summer Outing. June 
20 and 21. Radium Springs Hotel, Al- 
bany. 


sional people on the headquarters staff, 
Each of these assistants to the Executive 
Director holds a dual job—the Legislative 
Analyst acting as Executive Assistant; the 
Editor of the AMERICAN ENGINEER, also re. 
sponsible for all public relations activities; 
and the Business Manager of the headquar. 
ters office also acting as Business Manager 
of the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


Operations. This covers the expenses 
incident to the maintenance of the head. 
quarters office, together with services ren- 
dered to the membership. Much of the So 
ciety’s activities are absorbed in this and the 
previous divisions. 

The society has been able to provide in- 
creasing service from the headquarters of- 
fice for a membership which has increased 
nearly 50% with the same number of staff 
people, largely by the use of efficient opera 
tion and machinery. 

Servicing, as the headquarters office 
does some 26 committees, special repre 
sentatives to seven to ten activities, 38 Mem. 
ber State Societies, nearly 300 Chapters 
and over 27,000 members, necessarily re 
quires certain operating expenses. 

Operational salaries represent the per 
sonnel cost for the ten clerical people in 
the headquarters office. With the excep- 
tion of the addition of a staff writer to 
assist in the many details involved in the 
new public relations program, there has 
been no addition to the staff since 1949, and 
because of financial limitation none can be 
added. 

A comparison made in 1950 of the ratio 
of staff members to total membership of 
various professional societies, shows. that 
the NSPE ratio was better by three to one 
to that of any other professional society 
in the survey, as follows: 

NSPE: 

1 staff member for every 1 750 members 
Engineering Society A: 

1 staff member for every 360 member 
Engineering Society B: 

1 staff member for every 255 members 
Engineering Society C: 

1 staff member for every 732 members 
Ratios among societies of other professions 
ranged from one staff member for every 172 
members, to one staff member for every 
1,000 members. 

The headquarters office now accomplishes, 
at considerable saving to the Society, the 
reproduction and distribution of much 0 
the material used in the Society's activities 
The addressograph is, of course, used for 
all mailings, including the AMERICAN ENG 
NEER: the Legislative Bulletin; the Public 
Relations News Letters; various publice 
tions and memoranda to the State Pres 
dents, State Secretaries, and National Diree 
tors; information such as special gover 
ment orders and other items of interest 
the chapters and special interested groups; 
news releases and public relations informs 
tion to various news outlets; and the rostet 
of engineering firms maintained in the 
headquarters office. 
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The multilith printing machine permits 
the headquarters office to print the Society’s 
stationery; all of its internal forms such 
as transmittal forms; change of status 
cards; data cards; application forms; the 
ballot; membership literature; reprints of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER; minutes of the 
National Society meetings; Public Rela- 
tions News Letters; special reports; and, 
in some cases where time permits, special 
publications for member State Societies. 

The headquarters office received in 1951 
well over 35,000 pieces of first-class mail, 
and nearly 7,000 pieces of second-class mail. 
It dispatched to components of NSPE and 
in other mail activities over 33,000 pieces 
of first-class mail, and 19,000 pieces of 
second-class mail, exclusive of such general 
mailings as the Legislative Bulletin the 
AmericAN ENGINEER, Annual Report, bal- 
lots and other items, which were handled 
outside the headquarters office. 

AMERICAN ENGINEER expense is a sub- 
stantial item, but is more than covered by 
the $2.00 subscription fee which is a part 
of each member’s dues. Considering the 
$2.00 subscription fee, the magazine is self- 
suficient. It does represent, as mentioned 
earlier in this report, a potential source of 
revenue. The Society is exerting ever-in- 
creasing efforts to develop this potential. 

Board of Directors’ Meeting expenses 
cover only transportation costs for one rep- 
resentative from each of the 38 Member 
State Societies and the expenses of the 
officers. 

The Executive Committee usually holds 
one meeting between each Board of Direc- 
tors Meeting, with the possibility of one or 
two additional meetings as Society business 
requires. 

The Member State Presidents’ Confer- 
ence brings together the administrative 
head of each Society for discussion of com- 
mon problems, the exchange of ideas, a 
focusing of attention on desirable additional 
activities of the local Chapters, State and 
National Societies, and a discussion of 
various administrative details in the smooth 
functioning of our three-level organization. 


Activities Limited by Lack of Funds 


The Budget Committee as well as other 
committees of the Society, has presented 
to the Board from time to time very worth- 
while activities which have not been fully 
implemented because of lack of funds. 
Some of these activities will be taken up 
later as desirable extensions of NSPE 
activity. In 1952, it is obvious that there 
can be no expansion of activities with the 
funds available. There will, of necessity, 
have to be rigid economy in a number of 
current activities, and some steps have 
already been taken to limit desirable 
functions. 

Opinion has repeatedly been expressed 
that it would be extremely desirable if 
more committees could meet. With NSPE 
spanning the country from coast to coast 
and from border to border, and with cor- 
responding representation on committees, it 
18 expensive to bring such committees to- 
gether. It is also obvious that there are 
certain recommendations from committees 
which NSPE will be unable to implement 
in 1952. Some of these are the following: 


l.An aggressive membership cam- 
paign, including the development 
of membership material and im- 
plementation of the action of the 
Board of Directors in 1948 for the 
employment of a Field Secretary; 
-A number of surveys in the field 
of education for professional re- 
sponsibility, various ethical prac- 
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tices, salary surveys, employment 
conditions, etc. ; 

3. Assistance to Member State Socie- 
ties and Chapters in developing 
programs; 

4. Continued activity with respect to 
public relations and Engineers’ 
Week; 

5. More aggressive legislative and 
governmental liaison; and 

6. Participation of Special Repre- 
sentatives in various activities. 


7. Elimination of a third Board 
Meeting each year. Elimination 
of the payment of per diem to 
National Directors when attending 
the two presently scheduled Board 
Meetings. The National Society 
functions as a democratic organi- 
zation, its policies being deter- 
mined by its membership through 
their duly elected National Direc- 
tors. Reducing the number of 
meetings of these National Direc- 
tors means that their review of 
policies of the National Society 
must, of necessity, be less fluid 
and informative than would be 
the case if more frequent meet- 
ings could be held. 

8. It has been necessary to eliminate 
the State Secretaries’ Conference, 
a very desirable meeting during 
which the administrative officers 
of our State Societies can adjust 
some of the difficulties of admin- 
istering details of our three-level 
organization, as well as present 
ways and means of more efficient 
operation. 

9. Official visits of Society officers 
will have to be curtailed in 1952. 
Increasing costs in many of the 
Society’s expenses will make other 
economies necessary. Increased 
postage rates, increased printing 
costs, increased costs of supplies 
and labor, increase in transporta- 
tion costs, all are contributing to 
making greater economies neces- 
sary. 


Additional Desirable Activities 


There are a number of items already 
approved by the Board of Directors for 
which funds have not been available for 
implementation. The Committee has en- 
deavored to place a cost estimate on some 
desirable items in order that the member- 
ship may better realize the costs of addi- 
tional services. 


Something to Say? 


How to handle the many excellent 
contributions to the American Engi- 
neer has been a problem for several 
months. The comments are often 
too detailed for our “Letters” col- 
umn, and the other types of material 
such as newspaper clippings, etc., 
would not be appropriate there, so 
this material is now carried in a 
NEW feature called “Professional 
Postscripts.” 

Look for it on page 20. You'll 
find short, interesting items that 
will appeal to you, the professional 
engineer. After reading the feature, 
will you let us have your comments 
about it, or better still, send us a 
“Professional Postscript?” 


A third Board Meeting would 
cost approximately $7,500 each 


A State Secretaries’ Conference 
should be held every two years, 
at a cost of $3 500 per year .... $3,500 


Public Relations—funds should 
be provided for the continuation 
of an aggressive Public Rela- 
tions Program. It is estimated 
that $20,000 a year should be 
budgeted for this purpose ..... $20,000 
Roster—The need for a roster has 

long been felt by the mem- 
bership. It is an expensive job. 
Although it is not felt that it 
would be needed each year, it un- 
doubtedly should be brought up 
to date every three years. It is 
estimated that the roster would 
cost $25,000 for its initial prepa- 
ration, and about $7,000 per year $25,000 
thereafter to maintain it ...... $ 7,000 
Reserve—A Financial Reserve 
for the National Society should 
be accumulated by allocation of 
at least 7.5% of the yearly in- 
come or approximately $13,000 to 
$15,000 per year ........ $13,000-$15,000 
Office Space—The Society is in 
a fortunate position with respect 
to the cost of its headquarters 
office space but, since office space 
is not under rent control, it is 
expected that this cost will in- 
crease in the near future. This, 
together with increased space 
necessary, means that future 
budgets should provide at least 
$5,000 more per year for office 

There are several other items in the im- 
mediate future which are contributing to 
increased costs of Society operations. No 
specific amounts can be allocated to these 
costs, as they are too indefinite. Yet, they 
will be very pertinent considerations in the 
future budgeting of NSPE finances. Among 
them are items which have been mentioned 
before such as increased travel costs; in- 
creased costs of supplies, labor and equip- 
ment; increase in State Societies which, un- 
til such time as they become large enough 
to offset in dues the costs of servicing their 
membership, represent a liability; expan- 
sion of NSPE’s activities in many fields as 
the Society becomes larger and is called 
upon for more and more service. This is 
particularly true in legislative and govern- 
ment liaison work, in information regard- 
ing the profession which must be secured 
through surveys, in service to the member- 
ship in the professional, economic and so- 
cial fields. 

To provide all these needed services will 
require an additional income of between 
$50,000 and $75,000 per year. 


Summary 


It seems apparent that if the National 
Society is to expand its activities to coor- 
dinate the National aspects of Professional 
Engineering, to assist the State Societies in 
strengthening and developing their poten- 
tial, it will be necessary for additional fi- 
nancing to be secured. Until such time as 
an additional source of revenue can be 
found, such increase in financing would 
have to come from the membership. It is 
therefore apparent that if these services are 
to be provided, an increase in the dues must 
be authorized. 


(Editor’s Note: The complete dues 
report has been sent to each Chapter 
President for discussion at the local 
level.) 
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GEORGIA OFFICERS—New Officers of the Georgia Society are, left to right: 


A. O. White, Jr., Ist Vice President-elect; Ray L. Sweigert, President-elect; John 
W. Lovell, 2d Vice President-elect. Back row: John H. Lopez, President; Raymond 
J. Gauger, Director-at-large; Orbie Bostick, National Director; Arley R. Walker, 
Treasurer; Homer S. Weber, Director-at-large-elect; and George M. Normandy, 


Secretary. 


Georgia Society 
Names Sweigert 


Head For 1952-53 


The Georgia Society held its an- 
nual meeting in the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel on February 19. President L. 
L. Dresser gave the main address. 

The gathering had many dis- 
tinguished guests. These included: 
G. S. P. E. President, John H. Lopez; 
Past N. S. P. E. President, Alan G. 
Stanford and Mrs. Stanford, William 
B. Hartsfield, Mayor of Atlanta, Ben 
W. Fortson, Jr., Secretary of State 
for Georgia, Dr. R. C. Coleman, Joint 
Secretary Georgia State Board of Reg- 
istration, Wallace McRoy, President, 
Alabama S.P.E., George W. Race, 
President, South Carolina S.P.E. and 
Mrs. Race; Col. Blake Van Leer, 
President, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology and Mrs. Van Leer; Cherry 
L. Emerson, Past Vice President, 
N.S.P.E. and Vice President, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Francis Du- 
puis, Vice President, Alabama S.P.E. 
and University of Alabama, W. L. 
Lowry, Head of Civil Engineering De- 
partment, Clemson College, Clemson, 
S. C., Dr. Roy S. King, Past National 
Director, N.S.P.E. and Mrs. King. 

New officers were elected for the 
1952-1953 term (to assume office in 
June of this year). The new officers 
are: 

President, Ray L. Sweigert; First 
Vice-President, A. O. White, Jr.; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, John W. Lovell; 
Treasurer, Arley R. Walker; Secre- 
tary, George M. Normandy; National 
Directors, Orbie Bostick and Roy J. 
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Boston; Directors-at-Large, C. T. 
Baker, Homer S. Weber and Raymond 
J. Gauger. 


Johnson Installed 
As New Head 
Of Queens Chapter 


The Honorable James A. Lundy, 
Borough President of Queens, in- 
stalled new officers of the Queens 
Chapter recently. Franklin J. Johnson 
is the incoming President. Announce- 
ment was made the all chapter mem- 
bers except one have currently paid 
their dues. 


Engineering Students 
Should Be Exempt 
Duluth Attorney Says 


If students with an aptitude for en- 
gineering are drafted indiscriminate- 
ly for the armed services, the U. S. 
in the next generation will have neith- 
er a crop of engineers nor the nucleus 
for a crop. 

City Attorney Harry Weinberg told 
the Duluth, Minn. council and mem- 
bers of the Arrowhead Chapter of the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers in the council chambers that 
these students should be exempt from 
the army draft and dedicated to the 
service of their country as engineers. 

Weinberg said, if necessary, engi- 
neering students could be placed un- 
der a separate draft to complete their 
education and then, on graduation, 
allocated to industry for the period of 
the draft. 


He pointed out that Hitler, during 
World War II, called engineering 
students from the battlefields to com, 
plete their education, not because ly 
held any fondness for the profession, 
but because he realized they could }. 


of greater service as engineers thay Ei 
men of combat. sas S 
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Weinroth Sparky 
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Membership Driv§ y, 

In Washingten, D. dress 

ing. 
Engineer Max Weinroth, Chairmae Natic 
of the Membership Committee of thee Com 
District of Columbia Society of Py NSP! 
fessional Engineers, has undertake neeri 
a campaign of writing and congrajy mind 
lating each engineer registered undgyf mem! 
the riew D. C. registration law. neeril 
At the same time, Engineer Wein be 8° 
roth puts in a plug for the Distrigf to suc 
Society and outlines the objectives of Th 
NSPE. He has received 61 indication—# 302 r 
of interest from the first 300 regi a mer 


trants under the law. in the 

Members of the District Society East | 
have been invited to hear General Al@ Sharo 
fred M. Gruenther, Chief of Staff af ed or 
Supreme Headquarters of the Alliel® chapte 
Powers in Europe, speak at the USB Nev 


Chamber of Commerce Building Presid 

April 28. General Gruenther is Gen§ tional 

eral Eisenhower’s chief assistant. JF phy a 
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meetin 

Proper Telephom§ attend 

Directory Listing§ 

conver 
The Pittsburgh Chapter is devoting 
its current meeting to the problema 
the use of the classified telephone d: 
rectory by the professional engineer. 
The subject is important to all eng: 
neers because it concerns the ultimat 
acceptance of the public of the corret 

understanding of the title and th The 

restrictions of its use to those persott been el 
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Kings County Chapieg 4. 
Holds Symposiun§ tector; 


On Professionalism 
The Kings County Chapter recett 
ly held a symposium on Vario 
Ways of Advancing the Engineeri, 
Profession. Participants were: Fathe ¢ 
Macdonald, moderator; Dr. J. f 
Krakauer, and Engineers John G. 
Noest, Arthur A. Vioni, Victor } The | 
Yuppa, Harold E. Weeks, Francis | teenl 
Molanphy, William H. Byrne, 
min Saltzman, Gustave Muelle 
Joseph Fertik, John McKeage, and Navy. ¢ 
Lester P. Hollingsworth. trical 
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Kansas Society Hits 
Membership Goal 
At Annual Meeting 


Eighty-three members of the Kan- 
sas Society and 46 of their wives were 
registered at the Society’s Annual 
Meeting at Kansas City, Kansas, Feb. 
22-23. 

Mayor Clark Tucker gave the ad- 
dress of welcome to open the meet- 
ing. Chairman Gerry Roush of the 
National Society’s Public Relations 
Committee spoke on the aims of 
NSPE in selling professional engi- 
neering to America. Mr. Roush re- 
minded his hearers that all NSPE 
members are “salesmen” for engi- 
neering in their home towns and must 
be good salesmen if the program is 
to succeed. 

The Society reported that it had 
302 members, going over the top of 
a membership goal of 300 set earlier 
inthe year. A new chapter, The South 
East Chapter, was given its charter. 
Sharon Foster of Great Bend, report- 
ed on a movement to organize a 
chapter at Barton. 


New officers were installed and 
President L. L. Dresser of the Na- 
tional Society spoke on “The Philoso- 
phy and the Responsibility of the 
Engineer to the Public.” He invited 
all members to come to the annual 
meeting in Tulsa next summer and to 
attend an all-day barbeque at his 
ranch following the close of the 
convention. 


Ann Arbor Chapter 
Elects D. S. Ling 
As ’52 Leader 


The following officers for 1952 have 
been elected by the Ann Arbor Chap- 
ter of the Michigan Society. D. S. 
Ling, chairman; H. E. Fetters, vice- 
chairman; W. E. Quinsey, secretary- 
treasurer; H. N. Barnard, state direc- 
tor; A. H. Lovell, alternate state di- 
rector; and R. E. Townsend, R. W. 
Hodges, and A. F. Haven, members 
of the board. 


Naval Guns Topic 
Of Commander’s Talk 
At Fort Wayne 


The Fort Wayne Chapter members 
recently heard a discussion of “Naval 
Ordnance Development” by Com- 
mander B. B. Pickett of the U. S. 
Navy. Cdr. Pickett is a graduate elec- 
trical engineer. 
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Philadelphia Chapter Makes Survey 
To Ready Quaker City for Bomb Attack 


The Philadelphia Chapter of NSPE has, at the request of Mr. Samuel S. 
Baxter, Deputy, Division 4, Philadelphia Civil Defense Council, undertaken the 
survey of 25 of the estimated 150 blocks of center city Philadelphia to determine 
what buildings are adequate for shelter against atomic attack and also what 
buildings would be suitable for shelters with alterations. 


4 
4 
Mig, 


Members of the Philadelphia Chapter have been making important contribu- 
tions to Civil Defense Planning in the City of Brotherly Love. Right—Examining 
possible sites for bomb shelters is this team, typical of many sent out by the 
chapter. Left to right are: Frank Lazet, Herbert A. Russell, team captain, and 
William S. Wagner. Left—Team Captain Herbert Russell and William Wagner 
check off various buildings on their chart which might serve as possible refuges 
in case of atomic bomb attack in doing survey for Philadelphia Civil Defense 


office. 


Allan H. Kidder, President of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, appointed Rob- 
ert H. Merz chairman, and Archer G. 
Dean vice chairman, of a Committee 
of Center City Survey to organize and 
conduct the survey. 

The membership of PSPE was 
asked to volunteer for the work of 
building surveys and over a hundred 
engineers volunteered. From _ these, 
eight teams were organized and team 
captains selected. 

Basis of the survey was the instruc- 
tions and forms issued by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration,—Shel- 
ter Program. 


Mr. Baxter’s office furnished a 
blueprint of the Philadelphia area 
with the blocks marked off for the 
survey. He also furnished separate 
forms No. 122 for each building to be 
surveyed with the first six lines filled 
in giving the name of building, loca- 
tion, etc. Preliminary work included 
an “on the spot” survey by and the 
selection of only such buildings as 
were suitable for shelters. 


The Committee and Captains met 
to be “briefed” on the survey as a 
whole and particularly on the instruc- 
tions for the teams. Questions and 
answers were interesting, for ex- 
ample: 

Introductions: NSPE cards were 
considered sufficient as the man mak- 
ing the survey also had Form 122 to 
show. 

Refusal of admittance: There had 
been few of these as the public was 
aware of Civil Defense from news- 


paper articles and radio talks. Any 
refusal was referred back to the Cap- 
tains to act with the Civil Defense 
Council assistance. 

Owners evasion: Interviewers made 
their own entry from observation or 
guess and make a note. This might 
apply to the number of employees or 
occupants in the building. 

Time for each survey: This was 
found to be from fifteen minutes up, 
depending on the size of the building. 
One difficulty was avoiding unneces- 
sary details and explaining the en- 
tire Civil Defense program. 

Team work: Some _ interviewers 
worked alone and others worked in 
teams of two. This was optional. 

Summarizing the number of square 
feet of shelter area and rating score 
was the second part of the survey. 
This was done by the Captain of each 
survey group with such assistance as 


he needed. 


95% Of Rensselaer 
Members Turn Out 
To Hear Molineaux 


At the January meeting of Rens- 
selaer Chapter, Charles B. Molineaux, 
President of the New York State So- 
ciety, visited and spoke to the Chap- 
ter on the work being done by the 
State Society. 

The Chapter announced that a total 
of 95% of the membership was pres- 
ent at this meeting. 
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MOFFAT TUNNEL—View of Moffat Tunnel which has brought the Colorado 


Society into the news. The tunnel is 6.2 miles long and includes a 16 x 24-foot 
railroad tunnel, which has an apex of 9,242 feet compared with the 11,000-foot 
elevation of passes over nearby mountains. 

The Colorado Legislature passed a resolution empowering the State Highway 
Department to make a study of the feasibility of converting the tunnel to joint 


auto-train use. 


To do so would save a 20-mile drive through the mountains. The 


Colorado Society volunteered to give its assistance to the Highway Department in 
a move that was widely reported in Colorado newspapers. 


Arkansas Society Begins Crusade 


For Non-Political State Road Study 


A resolution of the Arkansas Society, vigorously promoted by the State 
Society and various chapters, has been attracting wide editorial support among 


the newspapers of that state. 


Members claim that a non-political study of the state highway system would 
result in better roads at a lesser cost in the future. Many of the leading news- 


papers of Arkansas have gone on 
record as approving the project. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

We, the members of the Arkansas 
Society of Professional Engineers, as 
citizens, believe that the people of 
Arkansas deserve, and are capable of, 
a more efficient system of adminis- 
tration of public highways. As pro- 
fessional engineers, and as citizens, 
we believe that the necessary changes 
can be made. We also believe they can 
best be initiated by a non-political 
citizens group, after careful study, re- 
ferring their solution directly to the 
people for approval and mandate in 
a general election, rather than placing 
the issue in any personal political 
campaign for elected office. 

We know that most of the problems 
of administration of highways are en- 
gineering problems. In the public in- 
terest, therefore, we offer the services 


of a committee of our members, for 
engineering advice, to any non-politi- 
cal citizens group whose object is to 
offer the people, for their separate ac- 
tion, an impersonal unbiased plan for 
the efficient administration of the pub- 
lic highways. 


California Meets 
May 15-17 at L. A.; 
Plan Progress Exhibit 


The California Society announces 
that it will hold its annual convention 
in Los Angeles on May 15, 16, and 
17, at the Biltmore Hotel. In conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting there 
will be an Engineering Progress Ex- 
hibit which will be open to the 15,000 
registered engineers in the Southern 
California area. 


Engineering Education 
Needs Greater Depth 
Boston Group Hea; 


“Engineering education must he 
given increased scope and effective 
ness in the years that lie immediately 
ahead if the nation’s critical needs fo; 
technological service are to be met? 
Dean William C. White, Director of 
Day Colleges, Northeastern Univer. 
sity, told the Metropolitan Chapter of 
the Massachusetts Society of Profes 
sional Engineers at their meeting in 
Boston, February 20. 

Speaking on Current Problems and 
Trends in Engineering Education, 
Dean White reviewed developments 
in engineering schools over the pas 
decade and called attention to the re. 
cent report of E.C.P.D.’s Committe 
on Adequacy and Standards of Engi. 
neering Education which emphasizes 
the need for greater emphasis upon 
thoroughness and depth of training in 
the basic sciences, including mathe 
matics. 

“Tf the nation’s manpower is to be 
utilized most advantageously in the 
current emergency, students must he 
euided into curricula which will serve 
them most effectively in terms of the 
students’ abilities and objectives. We 
cannot afford the waste of effort that 
occurs when students choose unwit 
tingly programs of instruction for 
which they are ill adapted and which 
they cannot pursue with profit,” he 
said. 

Dean White estimated that the 
number of professional engineers in 
the U. S. would likely be almos 
double the present 350,000 by the end 
of the next 20 years because of the 
many new fields now developing. He 
felt, however, that undergraduate 
curricula should be devoted to thor 
oughness in fundamentals of eng: 
neering method, mastery of the basic 
sciences, and general cultural develop 
ment, leaving specialization to the 
graduate school or to later engineer 
ing practice. 


Everett Lee Named 
To Schenectady, N. ¥. 
City Planning Board 


Everett Lee, Editor of the General 
Electric Review, and a_ long-time 
NSPE member, has been named 4 
member of the Schenectady, New 
York, city planning commission 
Mayor Archibald Wemple, in making 
the appointment, said Lee’s willing 
ness to serve on the volunteer pos 
reflected credit upon him and up0 
the engineering profession. 
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Niagara Falls Chapter 


tion 

»pth Sponsors Course 

On Job Psychology 
rs 

st he The Niagara Falls Chapter of the 


New York Society is sponsoring a 


aid course on Psychology as Applied to 
% fo the Job Relationships of Engineers in 
cooperation with Cornell University. 
ore The course treats with understand- 
ive ing individual attitudes and behavior 
el for more effective job relationships. 
ofl Seven weekly meetings of an hour and 
a a half each are scheduled. 

s and Governor Appoints 
ation, Four Nevada Members 
"pal To Registration Board 
nit Four members of the Nevada So- 
Engi ciety have been appointed to the State 
size Board of Engineering Registration by 
upon Governor Charles H. Russell. They 
ng ing ate: Harold W. Bishop, Dr. H. H. 
athe Houtz, Dean Stanley G. Palmer, and 


A. J. Shaver. 


California Directors 
Favor Survey 
On Water Resources 


The California Society’s State Di- 
rectors, meeting in Fresno recently, 
passed a resolution putting the group 
on record as favoring a proposed sur- 
vey and report on the water resources 
and transportation problems of the 
Golden State. 


NORTH CAROLINA ENGINEERS got together for their winter convention at 
the Sedgefield Inn at Greensboro on Feb. 17. Shown on these pictures are: 
(1. to r.) Dean Nathan W. Dougherty of the University of Tennessee, Vice President 
of NSPE; Dr. Fred C. Hubbard, Dr. L. L. Dresser (speaking), behind Dr. Dresser 
is Mr. R. B. Rice. Picture right shows Luther Lashmit, Dr. Dresser, Dean 
Dougherty (behind), Dr. Fred C. Hubbard, R. B. Rice, Rev. O. H. Folger and 
Dr. Irving Carlyle. 


Commissioner Zurmuhlen Blasts Apathy 


Of Public Towards Crime and Scandals 


Citing the nationwide Kefauver Senate Crime Commission exposures and the 
basketball and West Point cribbing scandals as examples of corruption in 
American life, New York’s Public Works Commissioner Frederick H. Zur- 
muhlen, former NSPE Vice President, recently deplored what he termed “the 
common attitude that what a person can get away with is acceptable.” 

The occasion was the 23rd annual 


dinner-dance of Richmond County 
Chapter, Professional Engineers. Ap- 
proximately 150 engineers and guests 
attended the event. 

Zurmuhlen said, “Punishment is 
not being presented in its true and 
disgraceful light by the press and 
television. In fact. there are times 
when the culprits are excused and 
even glorified by both the press and 
television.” 


the event. Hugo Stenberg, President, 
was master of ceremonies. He intro- 
duced Charles Mitchell, former Kings 
County Chapter President; Theodore 
Koch, President of the Staten Island 
Institute of Architects; Maurice Uslan, 
former President of the architects’ 
unit; William Larkin, former state 
President of the Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, and Pasquale San- 
toro, representing Borough President 


Hall. 


Carl F. Ettlinger was chairman for 


Metal P. E. Emblems for Your Automobile License Plate Brackets 


Now Available 


National Society of Professional Engineers 
1121 Fifteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me at once the 34%-inch P.E. Emblem for my car. I 
enclose .... check .... money order for $2.50 to cover the cost 
of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. Send to: 


| am registered in (name of state) 
am not...... a member of NSPE. 


April, 1952 
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ILLINOIS’ CAPITAL CHAPTER recently created a great deal of public interest 
in Springfield by holding an open meeting for the discussion of the pros and 
cons of fluoridation of the city’s water supply. Representatives of the medical 
and dental professions joined the engineers in presenting expert opinion on the 
matter. One hundred and eighty persons attended. 

The panel was made up of Clarence Klassen (member of Capital Chapter), 
who acted as Moderator; Dr. Julius S. Cass, of the Kettering Medical Research 
Laboratory at the University of Cincinnati; Dr. Winston H. Tucker, City Health 
Officer of Evanston, Illinois; Dr. J. A. Stocker, Sangamon County Medical Society; 
Dr. John Ketterer, Sangamon County Dental Society; and Carl C. Larson, Super- 
vising Chemist for the City of Springfield. 


Lamp Shade Wins 
Ladies’ Hat Show 


In Central Arizona 


The AMERICAN ENGINEER is indebt- 
ed to Mr. Lloyd E. Martin, P. E., Sec.- 
Treas., of the Central Arizona Chap- 
ter for the following description of a 
style show in connection with Engi- 
neers’ Week. 

“Although the engineers’ ladies 
went all out in designing and wearing 
hats depicting engineers and engi- 
neering, none won the prize,” Engi- 
neer Martin reports. “It was won by 
a lady in another group who simply 
wore a lamp shade.” 


New York City 
Host To Annual 
Convention May 1-3 


New York Society will hold its an- 
nual convention May 1, 2, and 3 at 
the Hotel New Yorker in New York 
City. Plans are being made for a 
bang-up meeting. 

Mayor Impelliteri will welcome the 
members at the Thursday noon 
luncheon. He will be introduced by 
Commissioner Zurmuhlen, P.E. Com- 
missioner Huie will be the principal 
speaker and will discuss the “New 
York City Water Supply Problem.” 
Edward J. Nunan, P.E., and First Vice 
President, will act as Toastmaster. 

T. K. Glennon, Engineering Com- 
missioner of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, will be the guest speaker for 
the Symposium. It is expected that 
the A.E.C. exhibition on Atomic En- 
ergy will be displayed. 


Michigan Society’s 
Convention, April 18-19, 


Held In Jackson 

The Michigan Society will hold its 
annual meeting at the Hayes Hotel in 
Jackson, April 18-19. A. F. Plant, 
State President, will preside. 

NSPE President L. L. Dresser will 
speak on “The Professional Engi- 
neer’s Philosophy and Responsibil- 
ity.” C. J. Deigert will lead a sym- 
posium on “Registration of Engineers 
in Industry.” 

Other symposiums will be held on 
“Legislation” (J. G. Martin, moder- 
ator) and “Effects of Material Short- 
ages on Design” (B. P. Harrison, 
moderator). H. P. Seelye, Manager 
of Engineering for the Detroit Edison 
Company, will be the speaker at the 
Saturday noon luncheon. 

Various dancing and social affairs 
anc 4a complete program for the ladies 
has been arranged. Members wishing 
hotel reservations may obtain them 
by writing the Hotel Hayes, Jackson, 
Mich. 


Alabama Group 
Meets To Organize 
Mobile Chapter 


Members of the Alabama Society 
recently held a meeting of profes- 
sional engineers in and around Mo- 
bile to formulate plans for establish- 
ing a chapter at Mobile. W. J. McRoy, 
President of the Alabama Society, led 
the discussion. C. L. Cookson was 
made Chairman of a Steering Com- 
mittee. Committees were formed on 
Nominations, Constitution and Mem- 
bership. 


California’s East Bay 
Chapter Elects Ney 
Officers For 1952-53 


The following officers were elected 
by East Bay Chapter of California ty 
serve for 1952-53: President, Harolf 
Johnson; Ist V. P., Ray Fuhrmanp; 
2d V. P., Maury Ridker; Secretary, 
Ed Meneley; Treasurer, Earl Hesse. 
Executive Committee: Wilson Pritch. 
ett, George Schumann, James Moynj. 
han; State Director, Ear! Bucking. 
ham. 


Wisconsin Accepts 
Annual Meeting Bid 
From Western Chapter 


R. C. Clark, President of the Wis 
consin State Society, has announced 
that the invitation of the Westem 
Chapter of LaCrosse, has been a. 
cepted and that the Badger States 
annual meeting will be held there this 
summer. 

At a meeting of the Western Chap. 
ter, plans were made for an engineer. 
ing vocational guidance program for 
interested high school seniors in La 
Crosse and adjacent counties. 


Bucks County Chapter 
Gets Charter; Already 
Has 52 Memben 


The Bucks County Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Society was_ recently 
presented with its charter by Eng: 
neer Ezra K. Nicholson of Philadel 
phia, Vice President of the state so- 
ciety. The charter membership is 92 
and is continuing to grow. Robert D. 
Brooks of Bristol, Pa., is the first head 
of the new chapter. 


CALLING ALL CHAPTERS 
AND STATE SOCIETIES! 


The American Engineer is 
anxious to cover all of your 
events of general interest and 
help you publicize annual meet- 
ings, especially deserving proj- 
ects, and professional activities. 
But we need your help to do it. 

‘Covering 300 chapters and 38 
state societies is a tough job. 
Why not put The American En- 
gineer on your mailing list for 
chapter publications and see 
that we receive reports of your 
activities? Don’t leave this to 
George. Take it up yourself at 
your next chapter meeting. 
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NSPE President-Elect 
Coleman Pays Visit 
To Blacksburg Chapter 


The Blacksburg Chapter of the Vir- 
ginia Society met on the campus of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute _ re- 
cently. 

Many distinguished guests, visiting 
the VPI campus in connection with 
the Engineering Emphasis Program. 
were present. Among these were: 
John D. Coleman, President-elect of 
the NSPE; Maynard M. Boring, Man- 
ager of the Technical Personnel Serv- 
ice Department, General Electric; 
Harold Goldstein, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; James A. Rives, last 
year’s President of the VSPE; E. G. 
Grigg, Manager Circleville Lamp 
Works, General Electric; G. B. Peas- 
ley, Consulting Engineer, Richmond. 

The main speaker of the evening, 
Mr. Coleman, said that he felt the 
coincidence of National Brotherhood 
Week and Engineer’s Week with 
Washington’s Birthday was signifi- 
cant for engineers. The important 
professional aspects of which each en- 
sineer should be conscious were then 
discussed. One of the most important 
of these, he felt, should be the con- 
cern for the welfare of the young en- 
gineer and for the colleges. This re- 


aims of the VPI Association for the 
Advancement of Engineering, he said, 
which he intends to discuss and rec- 
ommend for other colleges. 

The present great demand for en- 
gineering science offers a unique op- 
portunity for the advancement of the 
profession, Mr. Coleman said. 


Aidlen Writes Book 
On Passing N. Y. 
Registration Exam 


S.S. Aidlen, P. E., has collected his 
lectures before the Kings County 
Chapter into a book giving pointers 
on preparing for the engineering li- 
cense examination in New York State. 

The book is currently in use at 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Bridgeport Engineering Institute and 
other engineering schools. 


Entitled Professional Engineering 
Economics and Practice, the book 
contains an analysis of problems by 
lype as given by the New York State 

censing Board over 10 years. The 
book can be obtained by writing Mr. 
Aidlin, c/o the Kings County Chapter, 
117 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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sponsibility is well expressed in the | 


PRESIDENT-ELECT John Dawson Coleman of Dayton, Ohio, talks with young 


engineers of the Blacksburg Chapter at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Left to 
right: R. L. Smith, H. C. Sweeney, R. T. Nethkin, Mr. Coleman, J. D. Cantor, 
C, A. Mayes, D. R. Boynton, and J. H. Sword. 


Engineers Must Fight 
For Free System, 
L. L. Dresser Says 


Engineers have an obligation to 
“fight for freedom of enterprise, fight 
for support of the needy and against 
subsidy to the lazy and laggard,” L. 
L. Dresser of Tulsa, president of the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, told the Fort Smith (Ark- 
ansas) Engineers club. 

“We are selling ourselves down the 
river to socialism through taxation,” 
Dresser said. “The national budget 
for 1952 is greater than the total in- 
come of all the people west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, plus the people of 
Minnesota and Mississippi. 

“Have you ever thought how many 
days you work to pay your taxes? I 
worked 225 days last year to pay 
mine.” 


Ross Nominated 

For President 

Of Massachusetts Unit 
The following have been nominated 


for office by the North Shore Chapter 
of the Massachusetts Society: Presi- 


dent, George A. Ross; Vice-President, 
Charles B. Fontaine; Secretary, James 
W. Apperson; Treasurer, Lester W. 
Burton; Membership Secretary, H. 
Martin Beede; Director, Klate M. 
Holt. 


Massachusetts Society 
Sets Annual Conclave 
In Boston, May 23 


The Massachusetts Society will hold 
its annual meeting in Boston, May 23. 
General Raymond A. Wheeler, U. S. 
Army (retired), engineering adviser 
to the International Bank, will be the 
principal speaker. 


Welding 
Connectors 


Saxe Welding Con- 
nection Units po- 
sition and secure 

structural parts to 

be welded. 

Clip K8A permits an 
adjustable connection. 
These widely used units eliminate all 
hole punching, and, with welding, 
produce the most economical, safe, and 
quickly erected structural frame. 


1951 edition, Structural 
Write for Precice Maneal. 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Buffalo 7, New York 


AIR REDUCTION CANADA, LTD. 
Montreal 2, Canada 


K38A 


ENGINEERS 


With Several Years’ Design 
Experience or Advanced Degrees 


For Permanent Positions with 


TRADE MARK 


Endicott, N.Y. e Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


FIELDS OF ELECTRONICS, 
CIRCUITRY, 
MECHANISMS AND MICRO-WAVES 


Excellent working and living condi- 
tions, good salaries, moving expenses 
paid, exceptional employee benefits. 
Write, giving full details, including 
education and experience to: C. M. 
Mooney, Ass’t. Dir. of Engineering, 
International Business Machines, 
Dept. 686-1, 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Above: General view of State Presidents’ Conference. 
Right: It can and did happen in Cleveland! California and 
Florida State Presidents meet peacefully at Conference. On 
the left is President Kenneth D. Harrington, Los Angeles, 
and on the right, President Stanley Warth of Jacksonville. 


Presidents Meet 
(Continued from page 19) 


Report; we want to get our message 
across.” 

Roush went on to tell the State lead- 
ers that their Chapters would receive 
publicity kits to help in publicizing 
the Report at the local level. 

He urged that the Second Ques- 
tionnaire on “How To Improve the 
Utilization of Engineering Manpower” 
be given wide distribution. Informa- 
tion gathered by the Questionnaire 
will also become the basis for a Re- 
port, he said. 

National Engineers’ Week (see page 
15) was discussed as an effective tool 
of public relations. Clarence H. Evans, 
President of Delaware, and Beverly 
E. Ryan, President of Arkansas, were 
among those who related their State’s 
experiences. 

The State Presidents, who met in 
Cleveland at the same time the Ohio 
SPE’s held its 73rd Annual Conven- 
tion, reviewed many aspects of inter- 
professional relations. 

President Frank C. Mirgain of New 
Jersey and Lorin B. Allen of Tennes- 
see explained actions taken in their 
respective states to deal with interpro- 
fessional problems, while T. Carr 
Forrest, NSPE Vice President, re- 
viewed the selection and compensation 
of architects and engineers by the De- 
fense Department. 

The group heard Perry T. 
Ford, ex-NSPE President, and 
now Director, Engineering Serv- 
ices Division, Federal Civil De- 
fense Agency, explain the need 
for civil defense programs in the 
community. He asked the engi- 
neering leaders to help the Fed- 
ral agency carry out its mission 
of protecting the citizens against 
attack. 

President R. E. Argersinger of 
Massachusetts briefly reviewed the 
work of the Massachusetts Society in 
the field of Civil Defense and offered 


to assist the government in doing a 
better job in the state. 

Chairman R. J. Rhinehart, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., of the NSPE Registration 
Committee brought the group up to 
date on the subject of registration, 
while Clarance T. Shoch, Allentown, 
Pa., Chairman, Legislation Commit- 
tee, reported on the legislative activi- 
ties in Washington. 

Mr. Robert E. Allen, Dayton, O., 
Nat’! Director from Ohio, and Chair- 
man, NSPE Young Engineers Com- 
mittee, reviewed programs for Engi- 
neers-In-Training and young engi- 
neers, for the visiting Presidents. 

“We must carry out an aggressive 
program with these young people,” 
Mr. Allen said, “if we want them to 
get their professional sea-legs. They 
depend upon us for guidance, and we 
are falling down on the job if we don’t 


N.S.P.E. Officers 


President, L. L. DRESSER, P.E., 
Dresser Engineering Co., Box 2518, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Vice President, T. CARR FORREST, JR., P.E., 
Forrest and Cotton, 
Praetorian Bidg., Dallas, Texas 


Vice President, JOHN F. REYNOLDS, P.E., 
227 Park St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Vice President, 
COL. CHESTER LICHTENBERG, P.E., 
4624 Tacoma Avenue, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Vice President, DeWITT C. GRIFFIN, P.E., 
525 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Vice President, C. G. ROUSH, P.E., 
Manager, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
101 W. Ilth St., Kansas City, Missouri 


Vice President, GEORGE J. NICASTRO, P.E., 
Combustion Engineering—Superheater, Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Treasurer, RUSSELL B. ALLEN, P.E., 
Professor, Civil Engineering, 
University of Maryland 
4610 Hartwick Road, College Park, Md. 


Executive Offices 
1121 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Executive Director, PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


do all we can to help them out.” 

Vice President John F. Reynolk 
Jacksonville, Fla., led the discussiong 
ethical practices. President C. E. Dog 
of Minnesota, and President-ele 
Ezra Nicholson of Pennsylvania, e 
plained the problems their Societig 
had in endeavoring to get proper lis. 
ing for professional engineers in th 
telephone book. President S. Wart 
of Florida reviewed the experience 
his Society had with the telephon 
companies, as did presidents of sey. 
eral other States. 

Vice President T. Carr Forres, 
Dallas, Texas, outlined the financial 
status of the National Society to th 
group. As head of the NSPE Budge 
Committee, he told how inflation had 
made serious inroads into ihe finance 
of the Society (see page 22), and hov 
important programs were being cur 
tailed because of lack of monies. 


Ohio Society Is Perfect Host 


The venerable Ohio Society, 
holding its 73rd Annual Conver 
tion at the time of the State Pres 
dents’ Conference, was a perfed 
hosts to its guests. Invited to 
attend all of the outstanding % 
cial functions of the Ohio group, 
the State Presidents’ thoroughly 
enjoyed their “off-hours.” 

The social program began with 
luncheon for the engineers and their 
ladies on March 13. A luncheon 
March 14, was followed that evening 
by “The Jamboree” sponsored by the 
Cleveland Society of Professional En 
gineers. 

A luncheon on Saturday, March Is 
was held and the festivities were di 
maxed in the evening by a banqutl 
The meeting of the State Presidents 
and the Ohio Society ended with 4 
dance. 

(A complete story of the Ohio 
meeting will appear in “With 
Our Members” in the next isstt 
—The Editor.) 
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Engineers’ Week 
(Continued from page 18) 


Leo M. 
Houlihan. 

The Engineers’ Week meeting of 
the Albany Chapter included a talk 
by John L. Harvey, P.E., who spoke 
on the subject “More Power from 


Niagara.” 


Zamore and Daniel J. 


NEVADA SOCIETY 


A special dinner meeting of the 
Southern Nevada Chapter of the 
Nevada Society of Professional 
Engineers was held February 22. 

During the dinner the group 
a listened to the talk given by C. C. 
ynolk Boyer, City Engineer of Las 
sionm Vegas, over radio station KLAS. 


Dod Mr. Boyer gave a resume of the 
nt-elyp activities of the City Engineers’ 
ia, af Office and described in detail the 


engineering work attendant to an 
Improvement District. 

Oscar J. Scherer, the other 
speaker of the evening, outlined 
the part played by the profession- 
al engineer in the American 
Scene. On the occasion of Engi- 
neers’ Week, he reminded the 
group that public srvice was a 
part of the ethical obligation of 
the professional engineer. 
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on hai? NORTH DAKOTA SOCIETY 
nancé® Part of the activities of Engineers’ 
id hov§ Week in North Dakota included a 


speech by the immediate past presi- 
S. dent of the National Society S. L. 

Stolte before the college of engineer- 
fost § ing convocation at Grand Forks. Mr. 
Stolte told the group that “the out- 
standing abilities of the father of our 
country as a soldier, statesman and 
agriculturist generally are well known 
and probably overshadow his work as 
anengineer. However, history record- 
ed that George Washington did out- 
standing work as an engineer—work 
that we in the profession can still be 
proud of.” 
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OHIO SOCIETY 


In the Akron and Cleveland areas, 
comes word from D. W. Converse, 
past president of the Akron District 
Society, regarding Engineers’ Week 
activities in the area. Besides several 
beautiful window displays in the city 
of Akron, many radio programs were 
scheduled as well as outstanding news- 
paper publicity. A radio script, 
Leap in the Dark” was presented 
over station WHKK, the play being 
Ohio done by the professional engineers 
With Toastmasters Club of Akron. All 
sgaue} Members of the Club are members of 

NSPE. The Cleveland Chapter pre- 


ch 15, 
re cli 
nquet. 
idents 
vith 
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sented a television program over 
WEWS on February 17th. 

Here is EW Committee Head E. E. 
Sanderson reporting for the Franklin 
County Chapter, Columbus: 

“It is impossible to acknowledge all 
the chapter members who spent count- 
less hours in the preparation of win- 
dow displays, publicity, radio scripts 
and programs and TV shows, not to 
mention special meetings. Special 
mention should be made of the chair- 
men in charge of the special activities 
who spent a great amount of time in 
carrying out their assignments so 
well. Earl Bader was responsible for 
the excellent publicity given us by all 
the local and neighborhood papers. 
Lowell Mast headed the group of 
young engineers who were responsible 
for the many excellent window dis- 
plays. Frank Williams did a great job 
in arranging for and promoting the 
many radio and television programs 
and spot announcements. Lawrence 
Crawford spent a great amount of 
time and effort in the preparation of 
the ‘Engineering Your Life’ program 
broadcast over WBNS-TV on Sunday, 
February 17, and then there were our 
president and vice president, Floyd 
Kedick and Ed Bischoff, who had a 
hand in everything and were always 
on hand when the ‘chips were down.’ 

“One of the most gratifying things 
to the Engineers Week Committee 
was the wholehearted and enthusiastic 
support received from local industries 
and business houses, the local news- 
papers, radio stations, and city and 
county officials. Radio and television 
time conservatively estimated to be 
worth over $2,000.00 was given free 
to the chapter by radio stations 
WRFD, WOSU, WBNS and WHKC, 
and television stations WBNS and 
WTVN.” 

Here’s how the Toledo Times 
viewed the Week on February 16 (A. 
E. Fryer was General Chairman of 
arrangements) : 

“National Engineering Week, 
which runs from tomorrow through 
Saturday, will be observed in Toledo 
with a series of displays, a university 
open house and a banquet. 

“In several downtown stores and 
other businesses, models showing 
various engineering feats will be dis- 
played. 

“George Granger Brown, dean of 
engineering at the University of 
Michigan, will speak on ‘Atomic En- 
ergy and Peace’ at a banquet Thurs- 
day at 6:30 p.m. in the Commodore 
Perry Hotel. Another speaker will be 
Charles E. MacQuigg, dean and di- 
rector of the college of engineering at 
Ohio State University. 

“An open house will be held by the 


University of Toledo college of engi- 

neering Tuesday from 7:30 to 9:30 
m. 

“Sponsors for the events are the 

Toledo Society of Professional Engi- 

neers and the Toledo Technical 
Council.” 


OKLAHOMA SOCIETY 


The Tulsa Chapter had win- 
dow displays appearing in fifteen 
downtown locations. An exten- 
sive radio and television schedule 
was carried through nearly every 
day of the week, and included the 
play “‘The Leap in the Dark” per- 
sonnel by the University of Tulsa 
speech department. Play was 
given on Sunday afternoon over 
station KOME. On the same day 
over station KTOL, our national 
president, L. L. Dresser and Engi- 
neer Ed Niebling were inter- 
viewed. To round out the many 
radio shows used throughout the 
week, on Wednesday, February 
20 the “Dream Builder” was pre- 
sented by the University ef Tulsa 
students over station KWGS. On 
Station KOTV on Thursday, Col- 
enel E. G. Hurb and Allan Craig 
were televised on the Chamber of 
Commerce program. Also of in- 
terest are the speeches given be- 
fore many public service organi- 
zations by members of the Tulsa 
Chapter. These included many 
schools as well as engineering 
and public service groups. 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


John P. Robbin, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Urbun Redevelopment Au- 
thority of Pittsburgh was the speaker 
at a dinner held during Engineers’ 
Week by the Pittsburgh Chapter. The 
Week in Pennsylvania was proclaimed 
by Pennsylvania’s Governor Fine, 
and during the Week Engineer 
Michael Baker, Jr. of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter appeared on station WDTV 
to announce the opening of Engi- 
neers’ Week. Also appearing during 
the Week were Engineer Donald C. 
Peters, Vice President of the Penn- 
sylvania Society who appeared on sta- 
tion WDTV to tell the listeners about 
Civil Defense. On February 19, En- 
cineer Sara-Ann Lanz, member of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter, appeared on the 
same station, to tell the women of 
America how they can find a career 
in engineering. On Friday, February 
22, Engineer George S. Richardson, 
also appeared on the station and told 
how engineers are planning and build- 
ing our defense program. Lloyd R. 
Bowman, Chairman of the Public Re- 
lations Committee, Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter, spoke before the Johnstown Chap- 


ter of the Pennsylvania Society at 
their Engineers’ Week dinner and 
urged that all members of state and 
national society “perform the duty 
for which they were organized.” 

Midwestern Chapter, Pennsylvania 
Society. A special Engineers’ Week 
meeting was held with Mr. John W. 
West, Executive Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Society speaking to the 
group on “The Meeting of Engineers’ 
Week.” 

Philadelphia Chapter, Pennsylvania 
Society. Five special citations were 
awarded by the Philadelphia Chapter 
at a special Engineers’ Week lunch- 
eon. The citation for outstanding 
service were given to the Franklin In- 
stitute of the state of Pennsylvania, 
Engineers in Philadelphia city gov- 
ernment service, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Engineers Club of 
Philadelphia, and the Drexel Institute 
of Technology. 


The Lehigh Valley Chapter 
participated in a half hour radio 
program which was prepared and 
presented by “Hank” Stoess, 
President; “Frank”? Hersh, 2nd 
Vice President; Carl Kreidler, 
State Director and “Bernie” 
Blaisdell the capable Chairman 
of the Membership Committee. 
Also there were radio spot an- 
nouncements throughout the Le- 
high Valley during Engineers 
Week; there were at least 60 of 
these announcemnts. A partici- 
pating Company also displayed 
attractive Engineers’ Week ex- 
hibits in ten office show windows 
in various localities throughout 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


The Harrisburg Chapter carried on 
many outstanding activities during 
Engineers’ Week. Displays appeared 
in 3 local stores and talks were given 
by members of the Society before 17 
service club meetings. Those includ- 
ed in the speeches were engineers C. 
B. Hershey, Richard Lowry, Jr., H. 
J. Engel, Clarence Hanson, C. W. 
Whistler, J. W. Magoun, James Sam- 
son, E. D. Schwarz, Col. George Mor- 
ris, D. R. Crowley, Jr. Radio pro- 
grams were given over stations 
WKBO, WHBB, WCMB, and WHP, 
plus many spot announcements on all 
four stations. Newspaper publicity 
was very good, including both morn- 
ing and evening papers. 


From Reading, Pennsylvania comes 
word that the radio skit “Leap in the 
Dark” was done by the local little the- 
atre group over station WHUM. 
Much work was done by the Reading 
Chapter with local high schools and 
clubs and 20 members volunteered to 
speak to these people. 15 minute ad- 
dresses were given to high school stu- 
dents with great success. Very often 
the addresses were augmented by 
questions and answers period that 
stretched on to 2 or 3 hours. Many 
local windows gave spacious propor- 
tions to our Engineers’ Week window 
displays featuring George Washing- 
ton and in some cases, President Tru- 
man’s proclamation of Engineers’ 


Week. 


New Castle, Pa., Mayor Edward A. 
DeCarbo proclaimed Engineers’ Week. 
Engineer Russell H. Druschell reports 
that radio spot announcements were 
furnished by Engineer Ray Britton to 
radio stations in New Castle, Sharon, 


Butler, and Oil City. 


One of the outstanding events 
of the celebration in the New Cas- 
tle area was a speech by Mr. John 
T. West, Jr., Executive Secretary 
of the Pa. Society before the local 
Rotary Club. This was only one 
of many appearances made by 
Mr. John T. West throughout the 
state during Engineers’ Week. 


RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY 


The smallest state in the union did 
not have by any means the smallest 
celebration of Engineers’ Week. 
There were proclamations by Gover- 
nor Dennis J. Roberts, and window 
displays in centrally located store and 
bank windows in the cities of Provi- 
dence, Cranston, Pawtucket, and 
Woonsocket. 


There was a TV slide over station 
WJARTV several times a day through- 
out the Week accompanied by brief 
talks as provided by the National 
Society. In addition to this the pro- 
gram “Leap in the Dark” was pre- 
sented over various stations through- 
out the week. These stations included 
WRIB, WEAM, WTJB, WJAR, and 
WTRO. Chairman of Engineers’ 
Week in Rhode Island was D. A. 


Ionata. 


TENNESSEE SOCIETY 


All members of the Knoxville 
Chapter of the Tennessee Society 
attended the annual meeting of 
the society in Nashville on Feb. 
ruary 18. Mr. James E. McDon. 
ald was Chairman of Engineers’ 
Week activities for the Knoxville 
Chapter. Other activities took 
place throughout the state. 


TEXAS SOCIETY 


Taking first the work of the Bexar 
Chapter of the Texas Society, Engi- 
neer Charles E. Balleisen, Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee reports a 
dinner was held on February 22, by 
Chapter. With more than 150 engi. 
neers and their guests attending, the 
San Antonio group honored local 
dignitaries. The local Chapter Presi. 
dent, Mr. Dan Campbell, presented a 
scroll of achievement to Engineer J, 
L. Dickson, who was selected as San 
Antonio’s outstanding engineer of 
1951. Other activities took place 
throughout the state. See March issue, 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


WEST VIRGINIA SOCIETY 


Governor Okey L. Patteson 
proclaimed Engineers’ Week. A 
series of meetings were held at 
Charleston in the last two days of 
Engineers’ Week with various en- 
gineering groups participating. 
This included a week long indus 
trial exhibit, emphasizing the 
importance of coal, gas, oil and 
other of West Virginia’s natural 
resources which have been devel- 
oped through engineering skill. 
The exhibit was arranged in ro 
tunda of the State Capital. Many 
industrial exhibitors participated 


in this event. For more informa: | 


tion, see March issue of the 


AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


NEXT MONTH 


Senator George W. Malone 
of Nevada, the only registered 
engineer in the Senate, discusses 
"Will Atomic Energy Make 
the Power Engineer Obsolete?" 
Don't miss it! 
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ille 
“| Its Second Phase—Make Certain YOU Are Part Of It 
'eb- 
ers’ 
ille This Report on “How To Improve 
Engineering-Management Communi- 
cations’ Is Now Off The Presses and 
Being Widely Distributed—It Repre- 
ngi- sents The End Product of the Pro- 
m4 eram’s First Phase. (See page 5.) 
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New 


As a service to our readers, this column will describe briefly new 
product developments of general interest to professional engineers. 
For further information concerning these products, we will appreciate 
your filling in the coupon provided for this purpose, and mailing it 


to the American Engineer. 


@ The Tracto-Lift is a fork lift 
that operates on rough or sandy 
ground. It combines the “go 
anywhere” of a tractor with the 
lifting power of a fork truck, and 
provides a speedy and efficient 
method of storing concrete prod- 
ucts, construction and building 
materials. 

By utilizing the heavy-duty indus- 
trial tractor with the large tires to 
give maximum flotation and tractive 
effort, and applying this principle to 
conventional fork truck efficiency, a 
unit has been built with ability to 
work in rough ground and sandy 
soils. This is made possible by the 
large, super-traction tires on the front 
of the Tracto-Lift. The tires are 
switched from original installation to 
give maximum traction in the oppo- 
site direction. The other modifications 
are the reversing of the transmission, 
tractor seat, steering mechanism, im- 
provement of standard steering and 
the adding of counterweights on the 
rear to give maximum stability in 
handling heavy loads. As the load 
weight is increased the steering ease 
increases. 

Another advantage of the Tracto- 
Lift is the underneath clearance. The 
minimum is 8 inches on the small or 
medium size Tracto-Lifts and 10 
inches underneath clearance on the 
larger models. Item one. 


@ The Hutchison Calculator, size 
10” x 10” and printed on Vinyl- 
ite, can be used to solve prob- 
lems in high pressure gas pipeline 
flow, low pressure gas pipeline 


flow, simple oil flow, and flow 
of water in pipelines. 


It will correct for the specific grav- 
ity of gas, pressure base in gas prob- 
lems, and interval distribution in 
high- or low-pressure gas or water 
systems. The Hutchison Calculator 
will also give hourly or daily results 
for gas and oil. Item two. 


@ Safway Steel Products, Inc., 
announces a self-contained, tele- 
scoping steel shore that is handled 
by one man and permits micro- 
adjustment. 

A special sleeve nut design makes 
heavier load-carrying capacities to as 
high as 9,900 Ibs. possible. No jack- 
ing devices or other separate acces- 
sories are required. For rough adjust- 
ment, the upper telescoping member 
is easily raised to the approximate 
height and held by inserting a pin 
through one of the holes in the tube. 
Final adjustment is then obtained by 
rotating a threaded sleeve nut, thus 
elevating the head to the exact height 
required. 

The U-shaped head plate is designed 
for locating 4-in. lumber or lapped 
2-in. lumber on edge. No nailing is 
required under normal conditions, 
but staggered nail holes are provided 
for use when desired. Item three. 


@ Nerva-Plast Cold Setting Ce- 
ment is a patented compound of 
rubber and_ selected asphaltic 
hydrocarbons, and on drying 
forms a tough, resilient, unbreak- 
able, elastic film. This film 


always remains continuous and 
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contiguous, impervious to water 
and moisture vapor penetrationg 
The film retains its flexibility ang 
excellent adhesive and cohesiyg 
properties under a wide rang 
of temperature and climat 
changes. Acids and_alkalieg 
whether in the air or in insulggg 
ing materials, have no effect g 
the waterproof and weatherprogfi 
qualities of this cold setting 
cement. 

As a powerful adhesive and cop 
rosion resistant coating, Nerva-Plag 
provides protection against the ¢e. 
ments when used on aluminum foil 
Fiberglas fabric, Foamglas, and 85% 
magnesia insulation materials. The 
product not only resists outside wate 
effectively, but also acts as a complete 
moisture-vapor barrier. When applied 
to porous insulating material, it pre. 
vents loss of insulating properties and 
disintegration caused by moisture 
penetration. 

Effective protection against the ele. 
ments and corrosion is provided for 
outdoor piping and equipment by 
Nerva-Plast, a weatherproof and 
waterproof cold setting cement. The 
compound may be applied directly to 
the pipe, or used as an adhesive 
coating for heat insulating materials, 
Item four. 


@ A new pulverizing mill, the 
Mead Mill “Pony” model, is pow 
ered by a 1 h.p. motor with an 
output of 50-100 pounds per 
hour. It will pulverize any dry, 
grindable material to specifics 
tions without damaging molecular 
structure. 

The Mead Mill is an impact type 
pulverizer. Disintegration of the me 
terial being accomplished by throw 
ing against impact surfaces, and by 
impact of the material against itself 
during the process. Mill speed and 
fineness of the screen used determines 
size of grind for any given material. 
Horsepower is minimum in relation 
to production. Item five. 


@ The Hart-Lock is a_ curren 
carrying wiring device that lock 
in position and prevents att 
dental disconnects. 

By a simple twist of the cap it 
the connector body or receptacle, i 
assures a positive lock. To dis¢ot 
nect, a simple reverse twist unlocks 
the device. 

For long line assemblies, for over 
head connections, for direct commet 
tion to machines and wherever cords 
may be subject to pulling in the oper 
tion, the Hart-Lock provides asst 
ance of a constant current supply: 
Item six. 
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